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‘Ir is no use, your honour, fishing any more now below this; 
it is all shallow water till you come to the “ Poll-an-Tsagairt.” ’ 

‘Very well, Tony,’ I replied, reeling in my line ; ‘it is getting 
late at any rate, so we'll make straight across to the pool and try 
a final cast there.’ 

‘The Priest’s Pool, your honour? May the saints protect us! 
but sure you’d niver think of fishing there ? It is no use whativer, 
and will be bringin’ ye no luck.’ 

I looked up in astonishment that such a sentiment should 
come from the lips of the trusty Tony, whose enthusiasm as a 
follower of the gentle art was only rivalled by my own, and 
whose sanguine disposition and continued anticipations of luck 
had buoyed me up all day. 

‘How now, Tony,’ I said, ‘why i is it no use? It was not an 
hour ago I heard you say the river was full of fish; there is no- 
thing to stop them running up as far as this, is there 2’ 

‘That may be, your honour thin, that may be ; but the fish will 
not stop there, and it’s certain I am there will not be one in the 
pool at all, so where would be the use of your honour wasting his 
time fishing it ?’ 

I was somewhat surprised at the evident discouragement in 
Tony’s words, and something in the way he spoke roused in me 
an indescribable feeling of suspicion, which was not allayed by 
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my subsequent observations ; for during this conversation I had 
been walking rapidly in the direction of the pool, followed by the 
reluctant Tony, and as we reached a spot on the height above, 
from which it came suddenly into view, a salmon leapt out of 
the water right below us, and fell back with a loud splash which 
was more eloquent than any argument on my part could have 
been. ‘There now, Tony,’ said I, ‘what about there being no 
fish here ? and see, there’s another showing his fin just beyond the 
eddy !’ 
‘Ah well, sir, there may be fish—I will not jist be saying there 
is no fish, but I would not meddle wid them. It will be a very 
awkward place to cast from, and the rocks is very slippery and 
dangerous for gaffing a fish off.’ 

By this time my suspicions were fairly confirmed. The man 
had tried to deceive me. I felt persuaded that for some reason 
or other he was bent on dissuading me from fishing this particular 
pool, and the more convinced I became of his resolve the more 
determined I was to thwart it. So ignoring him entirely, I selected 
a new fly from my book, with the remark that I thought it was 
a good one and ought to fetch them. 

‘The fly is good enough, sir,’ chimed in Tony, ‘ but if you 
hook the “ Tiasg-draoidheachta,” you'll niver see the ghost of it 
again. It’s the truth I’m spakin’, sir.’ 

‘Hook the what, Tony ?’ I asked in astonishment. 

‘Just the witch of the pool thin, your honour; and it is no 
tackle that will hould her at all, and I’m tellin’ you it is not 
safe to try it, for the pool is bewitched. There’s thim that has lost 
their lives in it before now, so be warned, sir, be warned.’ 

Tony was growing enigmatical, and all the time there was 
something in his voice which made me feel the man was in 
earnest ; all the same I was not going to be fooled by what was 
most likely some ridiculous superstition of the peasantry ; so, 
despairing of future co-operation on his part, I had throughout 
our conversation been making observations relating to the topo- 
graphy of the place. 

There was a rock on my left that formed a fall over which 
the water leapt, a height of from fifteen to twenty feet; below 
this the water surged and eddied in two great. basins, one desig- 
nated the ‘upper’ and the other the ‘lower’ pool. Out of these 
the stream flowed into a long narrow channel for a distance of 
about three hundred yards, at which juncture it was divided into 
two courses by a huge rock which lay in the middle of the water 
and formed @ small island there. At this spot, too, the lower 
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bank of the river took a sudden bend, turning at right angles to 
the rock, and then with a wide sweep resuming its former course. 
It would have been impossible to fish from the opposite bank ; 
from that on which 1 stood it looked difficult enough, but from 
a ledge of the rock down which I cautiously crept I could com- 
mand a position which would enable me to cover either of the 
two pools with my fly; so steadying myself against the rock I 
managed, by the aid of the deft ‘spey cast,’ to send my line 
flying out across the upper pool. 

My first attempt met with no result, my second brought no 
better luck; but the third time I watched my fly light on the 
water beneath the opposite ledge of rock; and justasthe eddy caught 
it, and seemed to be sucking it down, there was a swirl in the 
water and an ominous tightening of the line by which I knew 
my fish was hooked. 

‘Iam into him now, Tony,’ I cried ; ‘ be ready below there with 
the gaff in case you get a chance at him as he runs by.’ Tony 
did not stir; but scarcely had the words left my lips, than my 
fish made a rush through the lower pool, and made headlong 
down the channel. 

It took me all my time to scramble up the rocks and follow 
him from above, and he played out the line as fast as it would run 
off the reel. I was no novice at this game, and many years’ 
experience as a fisherman, though it has not taught me to tell 
accurately the weight of a fish before he is grassed, has enabled 
me to make a fair guess at it. There was a peculiar strain on 
the rod, a particular quiver of the line, which assured me at once 
this was a heavy fish. I dared not give him too much of the 
butt in the first rush, though I fished with a well-seasoned 
eighteen-foot rod, and knew my tackle was the best, but I kept 
a good hold on him and followed as well as I could. 

We were getting near the bend of the river where the island 
is, and I tried to check him there and turn his head; but my 
efforts were useless. This was the corner I dreaded, so I gave 
him the butt and risked my tackle holding. Still he ran till he 
entered the nearer of the two courses I have described, and just 
as he turned the angle of the river before mentioned, and I had 
resolved to give him his head again, and was scrambling over the 
rough ground in hot pursuit, I felt the strain suddenly relax, and 
experienced that sickening feeling of disappointment known to 
every angler at the moment when he first realises that his prize 
is lost. 

My first impulse was to look round for Tony, who, to my 
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surprise, I beheld standing where I had left him, on the height 
above the lower pool, and in full view of all my movements. 
He had evidently never stirred from the spot. I walked dejectedly 
back towards him, and as I approached I saw him cross him- 
self and heard him ejaculate something in his native tongue. 

‘That was a pity, Tony,’ I said; ‘I’m sorry I lost him, he 
seemed an unusually large fish.’ | 

‘Large fish! Beghorra, she was no ordinary fish at all, she 
was just the “ Tiasg-draoidheachta ” your honour hooked, and no 
mistake. But there is no taking her, no; no taking her.’ Tony 
was visibly excited, and when he meant to be specially impressive 
he had a way of always repeating the last words of his sentence. 

By this time the light was rapidly failing, and it was too late 
to resume fishing, even had I been so inclined; so I bade Tony 
shoulder my rod, and we started across the bog in the direction 
of the house. I kept turning over in my mind the events of the 
day and all Tony’s mysterious allusions to the thing he called the 
‘ Tiasg-draoidheachta.’ There was evidently something behind it 
all, and I supposed he had referred to some water-kelpie or other 
mythical denizen of the pool. He was striding along in silence 
beside me, and noting his evident reserve I approached the 
subject again with some degree of caution. 

‘Tell me, Tony,’ I asked in somewhat conciliatory tones, ‘ what 
is the Cheensg-Dhreenedhtha, or whatever you call it, that 
haunts the Priest’s Pool? There is some strange story connected 
with it, isn’t there ? and I want to hear all about it.’ 

‘ Will thin, sir, it’s the truth I’ll tell you,’ he answered. ‘It’s 
a curse there is on that place, for it’s there the priest sold his sowl 
to the divil, and it’s in that very pool the “ Draoidheachta”’ stops, 
and it is not safe to venture there after dark, no, nor in the day- 
time neither, so it is not; and thim that fishes there, has nothing 
but ill luck, as I tould ye before, sir. "Tis the priest himself that 
was drowned there, and the laird’s brother after him, and maybe 

many more that niver was heard of.’ 

‘But have you ever seen a fish lost there before then, Tony?’ 

‘Faith have I, sir, and me father too; he has seen the very 
same ; she will always be running to the very same place, and be 
lost at the island. May the holy Virgin protect us!’ 

It needed but a little more encouragement, supported by a 
diplomatic tip, and I had Tony fairly launched into the story. 
I do not remember ever having listened to a more weird one, or 
one that impressed me more. 

I am well aware that, in repeating Tony’s narrative, it must 
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lose much of its original force. The Celt possesses a marvellous 
power of expression, and a certain subtilty of speech which it is 
impossible to reproduce. It is partly due, perhaps, to that 
hereditary gift of verbal transmission to which we owe our 
stock of legendary lore, and which still lingers amongst the race ; 
aided, too, by a dramatic instinct which is combined with the 
natural musical cadence of the voice, the mystic tones of which 
add a certain subtle charm. Being also unfamiliar with Tony’s 
vernacular idiom, it will be best to make no attempt to repeat his 
tale verbatim, but to record it as faithfully as possible in my own 
words. 

The estate of ‘K——’ has been in possession of the 
Patrick family for many generations. It was in the time of the 
present laird’s grandfather—some 100 years ago—that the sub- 
ject of the story lived. He was a certain parish priest named 

‘* Murphy,’ and, it appears, a most ardent fisherman, devoting 
himself to piscatorial in place of theological research. He was a 
worshipper, in fact, of the rod and line, which form of idolatry 
caused his downfall, and finally brought about his destruction. 
Everything was sacrificed to it, and so much time did he devote 
to the pursuit of his favourite sport, that there was very little left 
for the performance of his clerical duties—the priestly offices, 
indeed, seemed to have been sadly neglected. Father Murphy 
was never at home by day, and often absent by night; so the 
people were left unvisited and the penitents unconfessed. The 
sick folk waited in vain for his appearance, and many a sinner 
died without receiving the last consolations or hearing the cheer- 
ing words of absolution breathed o’er the dying-bed. In fact, it 
was related that the assembled congregation in chapel waited 
vainly one morning for the priest, who never came. When at 
such times he should have been discharging the duties of a 
faithful pastor to his flock, the truant priest was wandering, rod 
in hand, on the banks of some stream, too much absorbed in his 
favourite sport to cast a thought to his neglected people. This 
continued neglect of his duties increased, until the office of priest 
became a mere sinecure, and the people grew so deeply mortified, 
that somehow the saying got abroad amongst them that ‘ Father 
Murphy would sell his soul to the divil himself in ixchange for a 
single salmon.’ 

Well, it so happened that one day, when the priest was absent 
on an excursion of the usual kind, his old mother, with whom he 
resided, was seized with some sudden sickness of a fatal nature. 
Knowing that she had but a few hours to live, she called at once 
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for her son. A lad was instantly dispatched to fetch him, and 
knowing the priest’s favourite haunts, he made straight for the 
river’s bank, and came upon him casting ever his favourite pool, 
which was the one called by Tony the ‘ Poll-an-Tsagairt,’ where 
I had hooked my fish. The lad gave his message; but Father 
Murphy had just seen a fish rise to his fly, and was not going to 
leave without giving him another chance; so he told the boy to 
run home and say he would follow immediately. An hour passed, 
and the old woman, who was growing rapidly weaker, implored 
those round her to fetch her son, that she might receive absolu- 
tion and obtain his blessing before she died. A second time the 
lad was sent, and this time found the priest playing a salmon in 
the same pool. He told him how his mother was dying and 
crying out for him, but Father Murphy was not going to sacrifice 
an hour’s sport and lose a good fish, so he bade the lad run back 
quickly and say he would come in a minute. 

The hours passed, the old woman’s life was rapidly ebbing, 
yet the priest never came. ‘Go,’ she said at last, ‘tell him I 
cannot live long, and ask if be would wish my soul in torment, 
and earn a mother’s dying curse for the sake of a single fish.’ 

The man who conveyed this message found the priest on the 
same spot still fighting the salmon, which was sulking in the 
bottom of the pool. He repeated the dying woman’s words, and 
as he did so, it is said that the fish showed itself for one second 
on the surface of the water, and was seen to be no ordinary 
salmon, but something of phenomenal size. On observing this, 
the priest turned round and pronounced some such words as 
these: ‘Go then, run back to the old woman, and tell her I 
would sooner sell my own soul to the devil than lose such 
fish.’ 

When the dying woman received this message a fearful look 
came into her face, and she seemed to be animated for the time 
with a fresh infusion of strength. Raising herself on her couch, 
she ordered those around her to carry her to the place where her 
son was. ‘If he will not come to me,’ she cried, ‘it is I must go 
to him.’ 

Tony’s grandfather was one of those who helped to carry her, 
and he, Tony, seemed never to have forgotten the impression 
made on him by his father’s relation of it, just as it had been 
described to him by his father before him. He told, in graphic 
and awe-inspiring words, how the solemn procession wended its 
way across the bog towards the river’s banks, and how the wail 
of the winds across the moorland, the gathering darkness around, 
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the distant murmur of thunder, predicted the coming storm, and 
cast a dreadful gloom o’er the scene. 

When they reached the pool the procession stopped, and then 
the dying woman summoned up all her remaining strength, and, 
raising herself to her feet, stood up tall and gaunt against the 
darkening sky on the ledge of rock below which the priest still 
stood. Then, raising both hands on high, she drew herself to 
her fullest height, and calling upon Heaven as witness, pronounced 
in shrill, unearthly tones, the most withering curses on her son, 
and on the place on which he stood; then her whole frame 
seemed to tremble in a fearful paroxysm, and with writhing 
limbs, and distorted features, she fell back lifeless on the ground. 

It must have been a gruesome scene indeed, but worse is still 

to come. The storm, which it is said had all the time been 
- gathering, now burst with relentless fury on the heads of the 
trembling group. The lightning played and flashed overhead, 
and peal upon peal of thunder rent the air. Then suddenly 
there came an awful crash; the terrified group crouched lower 
round the lifeless corpse, and hid their faces in fear. When they 
ventured to look up again, and were able to realise what had 
occurred, they saw that the huge projecting mass of rock upon 
which Father Murphy had stood was carried bodily away, and 
that the priest had vanished with it. When the storm had 
abated, a search party was sent out, and his lifeless body was 
found in the pool. It was apparent then that a huge landslip 
had occurred, and that the mass of rock that had become detached 
is that which now forms an island in the centre of the stream. 

That was the gist of the tale, and in a mysterious whisper Tony 
added, that since that day the place had been shunned; it was a 
cursed spot, he said, and the priest’s soul incarnate somehow in 
the body of a gigantic fish called the ‘ Tiasg-draoidheachta ’ still 
haunted the pool. 

But there was a sequel; it came from Tony in subdued 
and awe-struck tones, and told how the present laird’s only 
brother had been drowned in that same pool. ‘He had been 
after thrying some of his thricks,’ Tony said, ‘to defeat the 
divil,’ but had forfeited his life. ‘The ould laird, his father, was 
niver the same after it,’ he added, ‘and since Master Douglas 
(that’s him that’s the laird now) succeeded, he has niver been 
known to go near the spot.’ Tony crossed himself reverently as 
he ended his narrative, and we came within sight of the house. 

I confess that during its recitation a half-credulous spell 
seemed cast upon me, as we wended our way across the lonely 
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moor on that grey September evening, with the lengthening 
shadows deepening round us, and the young moon struggling out 
from the wreaths of mist that clothed the mountains. . 

The cheerful blaze of a log fire, and the welcome rattle of tea- 
cups which greeted me as I entered, speedily dissolved the spell, 
however, and I was soon inclined to laugh at my own credulity. 
I had, of course, to own to my want of luck, though I thought it 
best, after what Tony had said, to make no reference before my 
host or hostess to my adventures at the ‘ Priest’s Pool.’ I wanted, 
nevertheless, to get at the facts, and determined to question Major 
Carroll about it, as he owned the neighbouring property, and was 
to dine with us that night. He was an old friend of mine, and I 
knew him to be a man of culture, both shrewd and intelligent, 
and not likely to be biassed by the superstitious instincts of his 
race. 

The opportunity came after the ladies had retired, and we got 
@ quiet corner of the smoking-room to ourselves. I told him 
then of my experience, and asked him what amount of truth there 
was in the tale I had heard. ‘ The story,’ he said, ‘is true enough 
in outline, and, like many an Irish legend, has its foundation in 
truth. It7zs true that the Celtic mind is full of romance, and stored 
with superstitious beliefs, so that strange fantastic fancies weave 
themselves round facts, and are difficult to separate eventually; 
but still I can vouch for the truth of this tradition, if you like to 
call it so. Well, I will tell you what I know, and then you can 
judge for yourself. 

‘Douglas Patrick and I were boys together, and the old man, 
his father I mean, often told us the tale as it was related to him 
in his own boyhood, and stripped of all its exaggerations. There 
were lots of old people living about the place in his day who 
remembered the event, and Tony’s grandfather was among 
them. 

‘I believe, too, it happened pretty much as they say. Those who 
know the Irish character at all could easily understand the old 
woman’s vindictive wrath, and picture her striking and terrible 
attitude as she stood out upon the height and uttered her last 
malediction. They know how to curse properly, these old women 
and “ Bodachs,” and when occasion requires curses flow from their 
lips as readily as blessings. 

‘That night, too, must have been a memorable one. I could 
point out to you still the places where the storm played most 
havoc ; it is quite evident, too, that the gigantic rock which forms 
an island in the stream below the Priest’s Pool is the result of a 
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landslip, and that it once formed part of the cliff above. That it 
should have gone down with the priest upon it, at the very moment 
the curse was uttered, is certainly a strange coincidence. Still 
there is no impossibility in the fact.’ 

‘But what about the drowning incident?’ I asked. ‘I never 
knew before that Douglas had a brother.’ 

‘Yes, I’m coming to that,’ said the Major. ‘That part of it 
is no less strange than the first. It happened twenty years ago 
now, and Douglas never speaks of it. He had a younger brother 
called Neil, quite a young fellow, and a sub. in my own regiment. 
He had run down here on a few days’ leave before the regiment 
left for India, and being always keener about fishing than shooting, 
he went out the very first day and fished the Priest’s Pool. That 
day, and the one following, he hooked a fish and lost him at the 
same spot, opposite the “‘ Priest’s Island,” and I suppose where the 
same thing occurred to you to-day. He knew the tradition, of 
course, but it only increased his ardour. He was a determined 
young fellow, and set to work at once to puzzle out the reason 
why no fish hooked in that pool was ever landed: His brother 
Douglas had. never attempted to fish it. He said jokingly that 
Tony would not allow him; but I think he really nursed secret 
suspicions as to the efficacy of the curse—the result of tales told 
him in childhood, and he avoided the place with traditional dis- 
trust. But Neil somehow overcame his scruples; he had drawn 
out a plan of the place, and formed his own theories as to the 
cause of the superstition about the bewitched fish. He believed 
that at the bend of the river opposite the Priest’s Island, where 
the fish is always lost, there must be some unseen impediment, 
some sharp edge, perhaps of rock or stone, which came in con- 
tact with the tackle. If, after hooking a fish, it could be prevented 
from running round that bend, he was certain it could be quite 
safely landed. 

‘Neil had a steady head, so having lowered himself by means 
of a rope over the cliff, he dropped gently into the water, and with 
one swift stroke landed on the island. It was a nasty place to 
land, being, as I dare say you noticed, a mere conical-shaped rock ; 
but there was a niche which just allowed him foothold, and from 
this place he prepared to splash the stream, and so turn the 
fish, if it attempted to run past. 

‘ All happened as he had planned. Douglas, fishing from the 
pool below the waterfall, hooked his fish, which ran with him, in 
the usual manner, through the channel, making straight for the 
place where Neil was. As it approached, Neil was seen to raise 
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his stick or flail, and begin splashing the water! What happened 
after this, no one ever rightly knew. Neil, in his excitement, must 
have lost his balance, or suddenly grown giddy: Douglas only 
remembered seeing him miss his footing, and fall headlong into 
the water. 

‘He was an expert swimmer, but the current is swift just there, 
and it seemed to have snatched him at once, and hurled him 
down the stream. Douglas rushed after him of course, and, 
some hundred yards lower down, he plunged into the water and 
managed to get him out. But the poor young fellow was quite 
dead ; there was an ugly cut on his forehead which told its own 
tale; he must have struck against some rock, and been rendered 
insensible at once. 

‘It was a sad event, and cast quite a gloom over the place. Of 
course the peasantry looked upon it as a kind of judgment, and 
said he had tempted Providence. Poor Douglas blamed himself, 
and grew quite morbid on the subject, which is never mentioned 
in his presence. He has never approached the spot, they tell me, 
since.’ 

‘Has the pool, then, been fished since ?’ I asked. 

‘Not in Douglas Patrick’s lifetime,’ replied the Major. ‘I 
believe, however, when he was abroad, and the fishing at K—— let, 
one or two attempts were made, with the same results that you 
met with. No; it is a curious fact, account for it as you like, 
that, since the curse was pronounced, no one has ever succeeded in 
landing a salmon hooked in that pool. So you can understand 
now, perhaps, Tony’s reluctance to approach the spot.’ 

‘It is a strange tale altogether,’ I said, as the Major ended 
and knocked the ashes from his pipe. ‘I was sceptical enough 
at Tony’s story; but, by all that’s wonderful, I begin to think 
there is something in it after all. Good night, Major.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

The following day I was being whirled along in the Dublin 
express, having been unexpectedly recalled to duty. 

I had time for reflection during that journey, and my 
thoughts all centred round the mysterious pool and its strange 
weird story. 

I, too, had had my theories, like poor Neil, but, since my con- 
versation with the Major, I had abandoned them all. 

It is the tendency of this scientific age to profess to account 
for everything, yet there are still some things unexplained, call 
them Phenomena if we will. 

If, after all, men believed in the unseen powers at all, there 
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must be evil and malign as well as beneficent influences ; and 
might not some such subtle force be granted power to work 
under certain conditions, in certain defined and specified regions ? 
Well, it might be so, but I should leave the definition to meta- 
physicians, and take the safe side with Tony and the rest who 
err it may be ignorantly ! 

‘I declare,’ said my wife, when I gave voice to some such 
thoughts, ‘the superstitious atmosphere of the district has quite 
affected you.’ 


‘Perhaps it has,’ I said, ‘ perhaps it has, but still, 


There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 
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BAD SHOTS 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


A FEW months ago it was my privilege to attempt to describe in 
the pages of the BADMINTON MaGazineE the fearful pleasure 
enjoyed by the bad horsemen and nervous riders who form such 
a large percentage of the hunting field; and even to crave a little 
sympathy on their behalf from those who, more happily endowed 
by temperament or fortune, are wont to despise their weaker 
brethren. But I confess that in dealing with bad shots one is at 
a loss to find any excuses for that numerous class whose lack of 
skill with the gun exposes them to the derision and contempt 
of their more successful companions. It is manifestly impossible 
to draw any real comparison between the man who is a bad 
rider and the one who isa bad shot ; for not only are hunting and 
shooting two totally different amusements, demanding equally 
varied qualities of both mind and body from those who engage in 
them, but while the bad rider to hounds fails from want of nerve 
and not skill, it is purely the lack of the latter requirement which 
proves a stumbling block to the unsuccessful shooter. Indeed, 
want of nerve or shyness is a failing to which bad shots must 
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be absolute strangers; for I never remember to have come 
across one of them who, given an opportunity of displaying his 
incapacity, did not at once eagerly avail himself of the chance. 
After all, however, there is nothing disgraceful in being a bad 
shot: it is only the refusal honestly to admit the fact that in- 
volves any stigma at all. 

A cynical friend once laid down the axiom that there are only 
two kinds of bad shots, those who are inimical to human life and 
those who are not; but, without going quite so far as this, I think 
they may be fairly divided into two classes, the honest and the 
dishonest, and I am afraid that in shooting, as in other walks of 
life, the former are distinctly in a minority. Let us, however, 
deal with them first. 

The ‘honest’ bad shot is, as a rule, a good fellow, as often as 
nota thorough sportsman, who, while devoted to shooting and losing 
no opportunity of indulging in it, has long recognised his own 
incapacity, and makes no effort to conceal it. No amount of ill- 
success, no, not the experience of a lifetime, seems to damp his 
ardour: year after year he cheerfully goes on missing without 
ever becoming discouraged ; he will shoot until his gun is red-hot 
without ever touching a feather, will eagerly repeat the perform- 
ance at the earliest possible opportunity, and, ‘rebus angustis 
animosus atque fortis,’ meets the rebuffs of fortune with a smile 
that is half a sigh. Nor is he unduly elated when, as occasion- 
ally happens to even the most hopeless ‘ duffer,’ the fickle goddess 
grants him the momentary delight of a ‘ gallery’ shot that would 
do credit to a de Grey or a Walsingham, but cheerfully admits it 
was ‘all luck ;’ and for such a philosopher as this his more skilful 
brethren can feel nothing but respect, tinged with a sympathetic 
pity. 

I can, however, recall an occasion when one of the most 
philosophical of bad shots abandoned his habitual self-possession 
and exhibited a sense of personal resentment, as unreasoning as 
it was unexpected, towards game he had failed to account for. It 
was at a grouse drive rather late in the season, and a huge 
straggling pack of many score of birds bore straight down on his 
butt. The gentleman in question, who, if a bad hitter, was an 
undeniably fine shooter, contrived, by opening fire when the birds 
were fifty yards off, to discharge no fewer than six barrels at 
them, without, however, any apparent result. For a moment he 
seemed absolutely paralysed with disgust at his own incompetence, 
and then turning round he shook his fist furiously in the direc- 
tion of the disappearing birds. 
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‘Confound you, you brutes!’ he screamed. ‘You wait till 
my brother Tom comes here next week, he'll tickle your tails for 
you!’ 

Still driven grouse in October are easily missed by far more 
pretentious sportsmen than the one in question. But another 
notoriously bad shot of a past generation used curiously enough 
to experience his chief difficulty in killing hares, an animal which 
to most people offers the easiest of marks. Many bad shots, more- 
over, are terribly prone to hit the poor brutes ‘ behind,’ and send 
them away with broken legs to die a lingering and painful death ; 
but X——,, as we will christen him, used to miss them fairly and 
cleanly. Every year he was invited to a large shoot in the South 
of England, where hares formed the chief item of the bag—there 
were hares in the land in those days—and where his lack of skill 
had come to be a sort of proverb, to form the subject of much 
good-natured chaff, which he, being a good fellow, used to enjoy 
as much as anyone. However, on one occasion he managed to 
score off both hares and scoffers alike ; for, being placed alone 
inside the fence of a long straggling wood which was being beaten 
up to him, he noticed only one smeusé in the hedge, with a well- 
defined hare track leading up to it. On reflection X——, who, 
whatever his shortcomings as a shooter, was by no means devoid 
of natural acumen, cut a small twig, cleft it, stuck an old envelope 
into it, and then, placing it in the smeuse, retired behind a neigh- 
bouring tree to await events. 

Ere long there was a pattering of feet on the fallen leaves, 
and a great bouncing hare came cantering up to its accustomed 
exit, only to become transfixed with astonishment on beholding 
the piece of paper, which it promptly sat up on its stern to 
inspect. Now was the wily X——’s opportunity, of which he was 
not slow to successfully avail himself; for even he could not miss 
a sitting hare at twenty yards. More hares soon followed, only to 
go through the same performance and share the same fate, until 
at last, sated with slaughter, delightful and unusual experience as 
it was, X—— pulled up his bit of paper, strewed the corpses of 
his victims in a wider radius, and coolly awaited the arrival of 
the rest of the party, whose astonishment can be better imagined 
than described when, in answer to their facetious inquiries 


as to the result of his recent fusillade, he calmly pointed to 


the corpses of no fewer than twenty-five hares! more than he 
had ever yet succeeded in killing in the whole of a season’s 
shooting. 

But that X—— made a full confession after dinner, the same 
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evening, I am afraid I could hardly have included him in the 
category of ‘honest’ bad shots ! 
Unhappily, plentiful as bad shots of all sorts are, the propor- 
tion of ‘honest’ ones among them is so small as scarcely to 
leaven the mass, and I must regretfully pass on to that far more 
numerous body of shooting men who, while equally unskilful in 
the use of the gun, are too weak-minded or self-conscious to admit 
their inferiority. As a general rule these are not such hopelessly 
bad shots, but are highly strung, nervous individuals who can 
shoot just well enough to flatter themselves they ought to do 
better; and consequently, as their bump of self-esteem never 
permits them to attribute their incapacity to its real cause—i.e. 
themselves—they always seek to lay the blame of it on somebody 
or something else. This is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that in all forms of sport—as opposed to mere 
pastime—shooting is pre-eminently the one in which success 
depends almost entirely on the capability of the shooter himself. 
The hunting man who is disinclined to admit his own short- 
comings can generally saddle them—no pun is intended—on the 
animal he bestrides; the angler, though belonging to a class 
notorious for want of veracity (unjustly in my opinion), can 
always find an excuse for his empty creel in the forces of nature: 
too much or too little water, bright sun, and so forth. But the 
unhappy gunner alone can blame nobody but himself for missing 
what he fires at; and being, after all, only human, it is this very 
defencelessness (if I may employ sucha term) which prompts him 
to invent some more or less fictitious reason to palliate his incapa- 
city. Either his cartridges are badly loaded, or his coat is too tight 
in the shoulders; he had some bad champagne for dinner last 
night, or he cut his trigger finger when shaving this morning ; that 
beastly dog of Jones’ got in the light just as he was going to fire, 
or who could shoot with that infernal keeper roaring ‘ Mark!’ 
every time a bird rose ? 

The above are fair samples of the excuses offered for their bad 
shooting by this class of gunner; but more annoying still is their 
disinclination to admit they ever really miss! Indeed, many of 
them, horribile dictu, seem to think that it redounds more to their 
credit as sportsmen to claim that they have wounded and not 
gathered the game they fire at, rather than incur the odious—to 
them—accusation of a clean miss. Are they walking up partridges, 
you hear them frantically appealing to the rest of the party to 
‘mark that bird,’ said bird being probably very frightened, but 
otherwise happily unscathed ; at a grouse drive or a covert shoot 
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they have always a dozen down, but have only gathered one ; the 
remainder, ‘cut to pieces,’ having all fallen just out of sight ; and 
people unacquainted with their little idiosyncrasies are sometimes 
seduced into wasting ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in hunting 
for their purely imaginary dead birds. Of one thing they are 
always positive, and that is that a bird can never be a ‘runner,’ 
as it invariably has a ‘leg down.’ 

I once heard a good story of one of these gentry who, posted 
at the end of a covert, at a certain famous North-country shoot, 
fired shot after shot at a string of pheasants driven over him, 
without the slightest fatal effect. I say ‘fatal’ advisedly; for, 
although not one of the unfortunate birds fell, most of them 
showed by a twist of their tails that they had been wounded in 
that portion of their bodies. Now the head keeper on that estate 
was an old and privileged individual of a choleric temperament, 
who liked to see his game killed dead or missed clean, and he 
could not contain himself when the excited shooter eagerly 
informed him that he had a score of birds down just over the 
brow of a little hill, under which he had been standing. Old 
William regarded the gentleman in silence for a moment, while a 
violent struggle between his politeness and his temper raged 
within him. At last the latter got the better of him; he could 
not help himself: ‘A score doon!’ he spluttered forth in broad 
Northumbrian. ‘Ef they phayzants had nabbut cam’ oot-aisy- 
versy (tail foremost), ye micht ha’ killed a hoondred! ’ 

This class of shooter is, as a rule, a great exponent of the ‘my 
bird’ method of increasing his own score at the expense of other 
people, a form of dishonesty in which he is often aided by a 
marauding retriever, and which he practises most successfully in 
grouse driving. There is probably no sort of shooting in which 
men shoot so jealously as this, nor one which lends itself more 
easily to these little frauds; and I fancy that few sportsmen who 
ever indulge in it will fail to recall some more or less heated 
controversy over the ownership of a dead bird; not, however, 
that these little squabbles are by any means confined to bad 
shots. 

In connection with this subject I was once an eye-witness of 
a most beautiful instance of retributive justice. A very keen 
hand had unblushingly annexed one of his neighbour’s dead 
grouse, and, despite the latter’s loud remonstrances, absolutely 
refused to surrender it. Both parties soon waxed warm, and 
there is no knowing to what lengths the matter might eventually 
have gone, had not the injured party’s loader gently pulled his 
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master’s coat tail: ‘ Never mind, sir,’ he whispered, ‘ let him have 
it. I’ve got two of his.’ 

Another unpleasant failing of this class of shooter is their 
jealousy, though I must frankly admit that bad shots cannot 
claim a monopoly of this agreeable attribute. When asked to 
walk through a covert with the beaters, for the purpose of killing 
ground game, they cannot refrain from plastering the pheasants 
as they rise, instead of leaving them to meet their legitimate fate 
as rocketers at the hands of the forward guns; if walking up 
partridges in line, they deem it their right to loose off at every- 
thing that rises in or out of range of their guns, and they will 
do their best to spoil their neighbour’s chances at a grouse or 
partridge drive by firing at his birds before they are even within 
shot of him. Parenthetically, I have heard it remarked, but 
decline to vouch for the accuracy of the allegation, that clergy- 
men are some of the worst offenders in this respect, and it is 
certainly curious that men who in every other branch of life not 
only preach, but so worthily practise, their duty towards their 
neighbour, should only fail to remember it as soon as they get a 
gun in their hands. Still everyone is so pleased to meet a parson 
who either hunts or shoots nowadays, that his little aberrations 
from sporting etiquette are willingly condoned. 

There is yet one other shortcoming—the worst of all—of the 
bad shot, though again I must confess that he shares it in common 
with many good ones, and that is when, in addition to being 
dishonest, he is dangerous as well; and why such men, whether 
good or bad shots, are ever invited to shoot on another person’s 
property must always remain a marvel. No doubt many hosts 
are apt to overlook this fault in a man who is otherwise a really 
fine performer with the gun; but it is incredible that anyone, no 
matter what his social position, nor how phenomenal his skill, 
should ever be allowed to imperil the lives or the eyesight of others. 
It is probably more galling to be peppered by a bad shot than a 
good one, but I can assure my readers that the process is equally _ 
painful in both instances. Still the fact remains, that men who 
are known to be dangerous shots continue to be asked to shooting 
parties; and that this should be the case is, in my humble 
opinion, a blot on both the common sense and the civilisation of 
the nineteenth century. 

One such I can call to mind who, while by no means chary of 
the persons of his brother guns, seemed to rate a beater no higher 
than a rabbit; and it is a fact that many a stuut ——-shire 
labourer would refuse to come out beating, and thereby forego a 
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day of combined business and pleasure, on hearing that this 
gentleman was to be of the party. He was a retired military 
officer, and, had golf been as widely known in those days as 
the present, we should infallibly have christened him Colonel 
Bogey. 

There is a story, for the veracity of which I cannot vouch, and 
which, indeed, one must sincerely trust is untrue, of a nervous 
sportsman who, at a strange country house, being asked to shoot, 
was struck by the persistently bad marksmanship of his neighbour 
in the line of guns. At length he could not refrain from privately 
asking whether the gentleman in question ever hit anything, only 
to receive the horrifying answer that ‘He never shoots anything 
except men and dogs!’ 

There yet remains one other kind of sportsman who, para- 
doxical as it may seem, is at once a very good and a very bad shot. 
Most shooting men are familiar with this type, who is, as a rule, 
a most excellent fellow, his only fault being perhaps an excusable 
excess of keenness, but who, not having been born in the purple, 
has not had the opportunity of practising the more pretentious 
forms of shooting in vogue at the present day. No November 
partridge rising thirty yards away across the dripping turnips, no 
twisting snipe or skulking hedgerow pheasant, has much chance 
when this shooter’s cheek is laid against the well-worn stock of 
his only fowling-piece—which probably began life as a pin-fire— 
provided only they fly straight away from him. But it is on the 
rare occasions that he is called on to kill the same birds driven at, 
or over, him that he fails, and fails lamentably to do so. He enjoys 
but few such opportunities in the course of a season, or possibly 
a lifetime, and dreams of them for days beforehand ; and how 
bitter must be his mortification, whose reputation for skill extends 
over half a dozen parishes, when he finds himself missing shot 
after shot which others of the party, who under other circumstances 
are no whit better shots than himself, and probably not half such 


good sportsmen, kill with apparent ease! Of course with practice 


he would become just as skilful as they; but this, alas! is just 
what is denied him, and so he must be written down a bad shot, 
judged by modern standards. 

I well remember meeting such an one at a large partridge 
drive some years ago. The birds were sent over the guns out of 
a great turnip field, into which the whole country-side had ap- 
parently been driven, and covey after covey, offering the most 
delightful of shots, came shrieking over the gentleman in question, 
who, however, failed to account for a single bird. Even now 
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I can recall his piteous expression, as he plaintively remarked, 
‘By George, what fun we could have had in that turnip field if 
we had only walked it in line!’ And I have no doubt that under 
such circumstances he would not have missed a single thing he 
fired at. 

In conclusion, let me in justice to myself frankly admit that, 
despite the pointed allusions I have made to the mote in my 
neighbour’s eye, I am no less conscious of the beam in my own, 
and that I myself, though up till now I have happily escaped the 
imputation of being dangerous, can, alas! lay claim to no better 
title than that of a ‘ bad shot.’ 
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AN OLD POSTING ROAD 


BY JOHN BLUETT 


THE interest which the revival of coaching began in our old high- 
roads some five-and-twenty years ago has of late become largely 
developed by the enterprise of the cyclist. Now that it is found 
possible to cover miles of the most beautiful country within an 
almost incredible time, with agreeable companionship, and without 
great expense, it has occurred to the lovers of the wheel to explore 
those old roads and country towns which had hitherto existed to 
them as only in the land of fable. These explorers can testify to 
the delights of road travelling, and to the truth of the descriptions 
they had heard; and it cannot be but that in the minds of many 
of them there exists a desire to think of these places as full of all 
their old life and bustle, to picture them again as once they were. 
The resuscitation of road coaching seems to some extent to revive 
experiences of a former day ; but of travelling in a private carriage 
or in an inn postchaise the present generation can know but little. 
Where one sees a dozen pictures of coaching in all its varied 
phases, there is scarcely to be found one representation of posting, 
and yet travelling post was as much a fashion of the day as 
going by coach. True, it was more expensive, but it had neces- 
sarily many supporters, and the private carriages or postchaises, 
with a pair or four horses, must have been no small addition to 
the picturesqueness of the road. 

To write upon the real old coaching days is not now my 
intention. I do not propose to go back to the glories of the road 
of 1830, but merely to give my own recollections of a later period, 
when as a boy I have often accompanied my father to London 
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and elsewhere, travelling by road, as he loved, instead of by train. 
Living upon one of the Great Western roads, on which thirty 
coaches a day had once passed, might seem an incentive to anyone 
to think of travelling, just as living by the sea is said to give the 
desire for exploration of foreign lands; and I cannot set foot on 
that road now without thinking of the many places through 
which it stretches its long trail, and wishing I could again change 
horses at every stage and travel over it once more. At the time 
of which I write it was still easy to get post-horses at the different 
country towns, often, indeed, at more than one inn at each ; post- 
boys were then living who remembered the road in its palmy days, 
and lads were still taught how to ride and drive for the work. 
The only difference was that it was necessary to order the horses 
beforehand, otherwise there would be a slight delay in the change, 
as they were no longer kept ready harnessed, as in the old 
travelling days. My father’s most frequent journeys were to 
London ; driving to Bath with his own horses, he took his carriage 
through. This would be either a barouche or a clarence; both 
were fitted with oak boxes which went under the seats, and also with 
an imperial trunk, strapped on, as the case might be, either above 
or beneath. 

Starting from the famous old ‘ White Hart’ at Bath, where 
now stands the Grand Pump Room Hotel, we reached Chippen- 
ham in about an hour and a half. It was my delight as a boy 
some ten years old to sit on the box with my father, and well 
do I remember the pleasure of starting up the stony Bath Street, 
with the four grey or black horses (they were always of one of 
these colours there), and the two post-boys in scarlet jackets, 
white leather breeches and black hats ; these took us to the top 
of the Box Hill, where the leaders were taken off, and we went 
on to the ‘Angel’ at Chippenham. Turning the corner at the 
bottom of the hilly street, we saw the fresh horses standing at 
the top ready for us at the door, and the post-boy on his horse, 
as in the olden time. A few minutes were enough for the 
change ; the new horses were well-bred and workmanlike, but 
the turn-out lacked the finish of the Bath one; the post-boy, 
however, in his blue jacket and flat mother-of-pearl buttons, real 
white beaver hat, and spotless cords, knew his work thoroughly 
well, and took us easily to Calne. This was only a six miles’ 
stage, though the road was slightly hilly. Calne was one of the 
few towns in England where the curfew then rang, but I am told 
that the ancient custom is discontinued there. The Lansdowne 
Arms stands down in the market-place of this quaint little town ; 
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and as we pulled up there came out of the gateway a pair of 
sturdy roans, well looking and well groomed, carrying good solid 
brass harness brightly polished. Now the colours are changed 
again to a red jacket with still the white beaver hat. These 
colours even then denoted the politics of the house, the blue being 
Tory, the red or yellow Liberal. On we went again up the hill, 
out of the market-place, past the old ‘ White Hart,’ and along the 
dead, heavy road that leads over the down to Marlborough, 
leaving on the left the quaint brown Silbury Hill, and pulling up 
to water at the ‘ Waggon and Horses,’ near where the other road 
runs in from Devizes. And now we get into Marlborough, as the 
old street is lighted up in the evening dusk, and rattle up on the 
cobble-stone front to the door of the ‘ Ailesbury Arms.’ 

Here we stayed for the night, and a most comfortable house it 
was; nor have I forgotten the buck-pie and the exquisite Wiltshire 
bacon, the latter the product of Mrs. Carter’s own farm. I well 
recollect old Mrs. Carter and her son—she was an ideal old 
English landlady—so can I too remember (to retrace our steps 
but for a moment) Mr. and Miss Sabin at the ‘ White Hart’ at 
Bath, the Lawes at Chippenham, and the two brothers Pinniger 
and their sister at Calne. 

Having looked out the next morning at the market-place, 
where the country folk are already beginning to display their 
wares, we are ready by nine o’clock to resume our journey. Out 
of the long steep gateway come the four handsome browns, 
thoroughly well turned out by old George Holt, the ostler ; 
the post-boys in yellow jackets, black hats, brown cord breeches, 
and faultless tops. They start at a slow and steady trot, and 
take us to the top of the famous Marlborough Hill, to the 
borders of Savernake Forest. Here, as the day before, to my 
great regret, the leaders are dismissed, and we go on through 
the forest to Hungerford. This is a lovely drive, even if you keep 
only to the highroad ; the forest glades and the open fields as you 
get out on the Downs again are things not easily forgotten. I 
have been by favour through the heart of the forest, getting on to 
the highroad later on; the grand avenue is magnificent, and the 
wildness is that of the days of Arden. It is a somewhat long 
stage to Hungerford, and though the‘ Bear,’ with its large painted 
sign, was undoubtedly the head house, and could have supplied 
horses, my father used to go to the ‘White Hart,’ a little inn 
opposite, where the stables were kept by one Chesterman, whom 
he had formerly known as a stage coachman. I think the horses 
here were usually grey; I know they were very good and the 
post-boys very smart, with round gilt buttons on their yellow 
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jackets, white cords, and white silk hats. They took us on to the 
‘ Pelican’ at Newbury, one of the famous posting-houses of the 
old road. It was really at Speenhamland, a little out of New- 
bury, whose well-known inn is the ‘Jack.’ It was of the ‘ Pelican’ 
at Newbury that the old rhyme ran— 


The famous inn at Speenhamland 
That stands beneath the hill, 
May well be called the ‘ Pelican,’ 

From its enormous bill. 


I donot fancy the bill wasenormous in our day. Irememberthe 
house standing back in the yard, which had a sort of green railing 
before it. It has now been shut up for many years, but I believe 
the posting yard is still open. Here there must have been, even 
at the time of which I write, a good deal of posting work; I 
suppose there was then no railway very near it. The horses were 
nearly all rusty brown and very good; there were three or four 
post-boys kept there, some of them old men; their dress was very 
plain and workmanlike—black hats, yellow jackets, darker or 
lighter as they had been washed, anid brown cloth breeches; they 
knew their work and ‘ what belonged to it :’ they used to ride the 
long flat stage seventeen posting miles to Reading at a steady slow 
trot all the way, pulling up to water at the half-way house. I 
think we had once or twice four horses from Newbury; it was 
really too long a pull for only a pair to Reading. The road lay 
through Thatcham, with its leaning maypole, the only one I 
have ever seen, through Theale, with its swinging sign of the 
‘Falcon,’ and so on to Reading, where the railway had already 
begun to play havoc with the old posting houses. The first to 
go was the head house, the ‘Bear;’ it was on the very verge of 
shutting up on my first journey. I think the old colours there were 
dark blue, but I recollect a very smart post-boy from there in a 
scarlet jacket and leathers driving us to Salt Hill in pouring rain. 

After the ‘Bear’ at Reading closed, we used to change 
at the ‘George,’ and then had recourse to the Railway Hotel 
just built. The stage from Reading to Salt Hill is of similar 
length to the last, and of the same flinty gravel road with yellow 
dust. We passed through Maidenhead, generally stopping to 
water at Boyne Hill, close to it, and so on to the famous Wind- 
mill at Salthill, kept, as old Eton boys will remember, by 
Mr. Botham. He was as famous a landlord as the road could 
boast, but his proximity to Eton, and the boys’ consequent visits, 
must have cost him many anxious moments. Between his high 
sense of duty and his desire to save their skins and their character, 
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he could have had no easy time of it. Sometimes we slept at Salt 
Hill, and this would give us a very short journey to London next 
day. Opposite the inn is a very pretty garden belonging to it, close 
to the famous mound which gives its name to the Eton ‘ Montem.’ 

From Salt Hill the turn-out was, I think, rather plainer 
than usual, though the horses were sound and good. If I 
remember right, there was a brass windmill on the harness, the 
jacket was blue, and I fancy the hat was white beaver. This, 
and those at Chippenham and Calne, would be the only beavers 
on the road. Such hats are now only seen on smart coaching 
men of the present day. Leaving Windsor to the right, the Salt 
Hill horses took us through Slough and Colnbrook to Hounslow ; 
the large elm tree and the swinging blue and gold bell in front of 
the old inn are before my mind’s eye now. There was a touch of 
the medieval hostelry about them. Here, as we pulled in on the 
green in front of the door, the London horses were waiting for 
us; these were from ‘ Newman’s,’ and of course there was a 
smartness and finish on them we had not met before; grey 
horses with perfect harness and the post-boy in an Eton-blue 
jacket with mother-of-pearl buttons, a white waistcoat, snowy 
cords and faultless boots, and a white silk hat. There were good 
horses to be had at the ‘Bell,’ but we had them always as we 
came homewards. Through Brentford and Hammersmith, with 
their dirty narrow streets, we came, and so into London, the 
post-boy threading his way through the mazy crowd of vehicles 
in a way which it was a delight to watch. Then, as we alighted 
in Cavendish Square, there would-come to me a pang of regret 
that I must wait a fortnight at least in smoky London before we 
could get on the delightful road again. It was exhilarating, it 
was delightful to travel by road, to set out through the beautiful 
country, and drawing near to the old towns with the tired horses, 
to feel that fresh ones were waiting to take us on; to start 
again, leaving the town behind, and to live, as it were, in novelty 
every hour of the day ; to wonder if the road were new, what the 
next town would be like, its inns, its horses, its colours; and if it 
were familiar, then to look out for the turn of the narrow street, 
the lamp hanging out over the inn door, the horses standing ready, 
the well-known faces, aye, and to receive the welcome of which 
we felt so certain. It was an innocent enjoyment, the perfection 
of which is known, I think, to none but true lovers of the road, 
whose prototypes were perchance not altogether absent from the 
graceful Roman poet’s mind, when he began his immortal 
sentence ‘ Sunt quos curriculo pulverem.’ 
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THE HONOURABLE JOHN 


BY ARTHUR SCAIFE 


Ir was after Milo had been with me five years. That is about 
the time it takes to test the wearing capacity of most men and 
things, including members of one’s bodyguard, but exclusive of 
matrimony, which is full of surprises at all times. 

The Honourable John—he had a surname, it doesn’t in the 
least matter what—suggested that we should go quail shooting. 

An excellent sort was the Honourable John. We had been at 
school together, and were now renewing our friendship ’twixt 
Marmora and Euxine, a locality which, as he said, he was ‘taking 
in’ on his voyage round the world. 

We had always called him the Honourable John at school, on 
the remotest off chance—about one in fourteen—of his father 
succeeding to an earldom. Everyone between him and the title 
had obligingly died, as they so frequently do in fiction, so rarely 
in fact, and in due course the Honourable John had come by his — 
own. He had ‘looked me up,’ as he always said he would, 
and we foregathered in the most approved style as a natural 
consequence. 

The Honourable John, as I have said, wanted to go quail 
shooting, and at once. That was just like him and other young 
~Englishmen. They can’t for the life of them keep still for a 
couple of hours, and the Honourable John was rather more of 
the quicksilver order than the rest of them. 

Unfortunately for my peace of mind and body, he send in 
the paper at breakfast that some one had broken a record in quails, 
and had shot over a thousand in a single day. 

That was quite enough for him; he wanted to be off instantly, 


then and there, as if there were not another quail left in the 
world. 
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‘So be it; we'll go to-night,’ I said, willing to humour him; 
‘and as I must be back by Sunday, that will give us four clear 
days’ shooting. I guarantee you shall get all the quails you want 
in that time, provided, of course, you can hit them.’ . 

The Honourable John had no misgivings on this score, and, 
as events proved, he was an admirable shot. 

I clapped my hands for Milo, and gave him certain instruc- 
tions. He salaamed and withdrew. 

‘What have you told him?’ asked the Honourable John. 

‘I have told him,’ I answered, ‘that you and I are going 
quail shooting for four days. That we start by the six o’clock 
train to-night, and return on Sunday evening, and that he is to 
do the needful.’ 

‘Is that all?’ queried the Honourable John doubtfully. 

‘That is all—no, I forgot. I told him that everything, 
including the trip, was not to cost us more than 10/.; that’s a 
fiver apiece. You can stand that, can’t you?’ 

‘Oh! dash the money !—that’s all right,’ said the Honourable 
John; ‘but look here, my dear fellow, what had we better take 
with us? I’ve never shot in this country before. Just tell me 
what I ought to get, will you?’ and out came his notebook. 

‘I haven’t the faintest idea what we are going to take,’ I 
answered blandly ; ‘I don’t even know where we are going; I’ve 
left all that to Milo—he attends to the details.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you know your own business,’ said the 
Honourable John, somewhat incredulously—he evidently had 
very little confidence in my henchman’s administrative powers— 
‘but I always look after these things myself. I never leave them 
to my servant, then I know that nothing will be forgotten.’ 

‘That’s just what I don’t know,’ I answered, ‘ unless I leave 
everything to mine. Milo is my memory on these occasions, 
and a very good one he makes, let me assure you.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you leave everything to him— 
guns, cartridges, dogs, tents, grub, everything ?’ 

‘ Everything.’ 

‘Well! I’ll bet you my share of the ex’s that he leaves 
something behind! ’ 

‘My dear fellow, I should be betting on a certainty. Milo 
is no chicken. He’s been out with me before many a time, and 
knows far better than I do what I want.’ 

‘Anyhow, it’s a bet. Just for the joke of the thing.’ 

‘Very well, old chap. If you’re bent on losing your money, 
far be it from me to prevent you.’ 
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The foregoing conversation took place in the garden, where 
we lolled in our hammocks under the chestnut trees, and enjoyed 
an after-breakfast cigarette. The Honourable John was in tennis 
attire, for he had a match on at half-past ten. All his day was 
mapped out in athletic periods. Suddenly he looked at his watch 
and flew off to keep an appointment—but it doesn’t in the least 
matter with whom. He said he would be back to lunch in plenty 
of time to pack up his traps himself. 

But I—I had my doubts. 

We were to start at five o’clock to catch the train, which left 
at six, and at about a quarter to five he turned up red in the face 
—breathless—to find me reading in my accustomed lounge under 
the chestnut trees, cool and comfortable. He was very much the 


reverse, having run the best part of a mile ina broiling September — 


sun. There was a flower in his button-hole, which was not there 
when he left. 

‘A bit late for lunch, I’m afraid, old man,’ I said. ‘ Did— 
ahem !—did the match come off?’ 

‘Oh! I say, old chap, I’m awfully sorry, but——’ and here 
followed the usual string of excuses which fellows always make 
under similar circumstances. 

I said it didn’t in the least matter, and that I hoped he'd 
had a good time; but he didn’t hear this Parthian shot, for 
he’d flown off into: the house. In less than two minutes he 
flew out again with a look of the blankest astonishment on 
his face. 

‘I say, here’s a pretty go; where the deuce are all my traps ? 
I can’t find anything. Do you know what has happened to 
them ?’ 

I said I hadn’t the faintest idea, and turned lazily in my 
hammock to look at him. 

The Honourable John was very irate indeed; especially 
incensed was he at what he was pleased to call my infernal 
coolness. 

I suggested, when he had, @ Ja Falstaff, tired himself in base 
comparisons that he’d better ask Milo. A brilliant idea. 

He flew off into the house again, only to reappear instantly, 
madder than ever, with the assurance that he’d be hanged if he 
could find Milo. 

I suggested that, perhaps, Milo had gone off with his traps, 
and got up from my hammock; for I saw that our caique which 
was to take us to the station was lying alongside the stone steps 
leading from the garden down to the Bosphorus. 
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Then light gradually began to dawn upon the soul of the 
Honourable John. 

‘It’s time to start,’ I said, laughing. ‘Are you ready ?’ 

‘What! are you going just as you are?’ he asked in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Just as I am.’ 

‘And our traps and Milo—where are they ?’ 

‘I haven’t the faintest idea. For goodness sake don’t worry. 
It’s too hot. You'll either win your bet or lose it; but, anyway, 
it’s too early in the day to decide which,’ and I took my seat in 
the boat, which contained our light overcoats. ‘However, go 
back if you like; Milo may have forgotten something, and you 
can bring it along with you.’ 

But the Honourable John, muttering something to the effect 
that Milo and his master between them made up the darndest 
pair he’d ever come across, sat down beside me, nearly upsetting 
the caique as he did so, and in ten ‘seconds we were flying down 
with the current at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

We arrived at the station ten minutes before the train left, 
the Honourable John still in an irascible and uncertain frame 
of mind. He didn’t appreciate this sudden plunge into the un- 
known. 

Your Englishman likes to have everything cut and dried 
months beforehand, and rather enjoys booking his seat at the 
theatre six weeks in advance. 

He brightened up a little at the prospect of getting the tickets ; 
it was something to do. 

‘Where shall I book for?’ he asked, bustling up to the ticket 
office. 

I said I hadn’t the faintest idea, which made him mad again, 
and he wanted to know when I was going to stop playing the 
fool. 

Just then one of the officials of the railway came up and | 
addressed me in Turkish. 

‘Are you Milo’s chelibi (master) ?’ he asked, politely, and on 
my assuring him that I was, he presented me with a couple of 
tickets. 

‘Here you are, old man,’ I said, tendering one to the Honour- 
able John. 

You should have seen his face. 

We took our seats in a first-class carriage, and during the two 
hours of our journey he gazed stolidly out of the window and 
uttered never a word. 
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It was dark when we arrived at our destination—a small 
fishing village on the European shore of Marmora. If I told you 
its name you would not be able to pronounce it. 

‘Is this the beastly place?’ asked the Honourable John, 
grumpily, and he trod on a sleeping dog—always a foolish thing 
to do, which did not improve his temper—or the dog’s. 

An amiable cut-throat, all knives and pistols, loomed up out 
of the darkness and salaamed. 

‘Is the Effendi Milo's chelibi ?’ 

The chelibt admitted the soft impeachment and followed the 
amiable cut-throat with blind confidence. 

The Honourable John, ina state of the profoundest bewilder- 
ment, brought up the rear. I am certain that he thought I was 
mad. On the seashore, some fifty yards from the station, a large 
fishing caique was drawn up waiting for us. With the assistance 
of the caiquegees, three in number, we scrambled in over the stern. 
Then the boat shoved off into the darkness. There were extra 
wraps in the boat, for the air was chilly when the sun went down, 
and we were glad to put them on. 

After about w quarter of an hour’s rowing, the wind being 
contrary, the Honourable John, pacifically inclined, said : 

‘ But seriously, old man, do you mean to tell me that you 
don’t know where we are going ?’ 

‘Seriously, I don’t, but I fancy these men do. Milo has 
arranged it all. I know nothing whatever about it.’ 

I’m afraid, though I’m loth to admit it, that the Honourable 
John did not believe me. 

In rather less than an hour we caught sight of a light moving 
on the shore in the pitch blackness of the night, there being no 
moon, and of twilight in those regions there is none. 

Our boatmen rowed towards the light, and shortly afterwards 
we grounded close to another cut-throat—same equipment—who 
was standing on the shore with a lantern. 

He asked no questions, but helped us out of the boat and took 
our wraps from us. Then he led the way through the brush. 

Five minutes brought us in sight of the ruddy glow of a camp 
fire, and we heard the barking of dogs. The Honourable John 
fairly gasped for breath as he gazed upon as cosy and picturesque 
a camp as he had ever pictured in his wildest dreams. 

A glorious fire blazed in front of a couple of tents pitched in 
a ravine at the side of a wooded stream with background of moss 
and evergreen. 

Our beds were neatly turned down on camp bedsteads, one in 
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each tent, which also contained a small camp table. On the 
Honourable John’s was his dressing-case ready opened, with all 
the silver-mounted brushes and paraphernalia he loved so well 
laid out to hand precisely as he was in the habit of using them; 
our guns and cartridge-belts were hanging in different corners ; our 
shooting clothes neatly folded at the foot of each bed, while the 
toes of our shooting boots peeped discreetly from underneath. 
The dogs were tethered on a litter of dried fern some twenty yards 
away, and on a spit over the fire, and by this time done to a turn, 
there roasted a string of quail, alternately with kibobs, small dice- 
shaped pieces of mutton, which must be tasted to be appreciated. 

The Honourable John scanned everything with a look on his 
face which I am powerless to describe. He was away up in the 
clouds, and evidently thought he was dreaming, till a strangely 
familiar pop brought him back to reality, and Milo handed him 
an iced whisky-and-soda in a long glass on a tray. 

‘Well, I’m damned,’ said the Honourable John when he had 
finished his drink at a single draught. That was all he said, but 
it meant a great deal. 

‘The chelibi is served,’ said Milo, with the air of an intro- 
ducer of ambassadors, and we took our seats on moss-covered logs 
at the table spread within comfortable distance of the fire and 
lighted by half a dozen Chinese lanterns. 

‘But what I don’t understand is,’ said the Honourable John 
over a cigarette between the courses, of which we had four, 
‘what I don’t understand is ’ but he gave up the problem 
and attacked a roast quail instead as being easier of solution. 

If we didn’t get a thousand quail apiece per diem during our 
four days, we had ‘ good hunting,’ and though the Honourable 
John lost his bet, he thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

Verily Milo had good gifts. Some of them, I fancy, were 
in coin of the realm from the Honourable John. 
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WOMEN’S GOLF 


BY LOUIE MACKERN 


Ir is hard to believe, in these days of fierce competition, of 
struggle and scramble, of storm and stress, that once upon a 
time the world was a comparatively peaceful place to live in. Of 
course, even then, the terrors of monotony were averted by sundry 
violences on the part of citizens of the baser and more blood- 
thirsty sort, and the material comfort of the many was often 


rudely tampered with by the idiosyncrasies of the rowdy few. 
But, taken as a whole, life was undoubtedly an easier thing then 
than it is now, when the very babies are offered the prize of a 
box at the theatre as a reward for the best couplet on the subject 
of the pantomime to be represented. Poor babies! Poorer couplets 
probably! And so, because we, as a race, are nothing if not 
strenuous, we must begin our competitions in the ‘Golden Age,’ 
pursue them doggedly through our prime, till we are shouldered 
out of the track, later on, by the younger and stronger competi- 
tors. These are days of international championships, inter- 
county competitions, inter-club matches, and it is on the subject 
of inter-club golf matches that I wish to say the proverbial ‘ few 
words.’ 

The subject may not at first sight seem a very promising 
one, its limitations being obviously rather narrow, and the keen 
personal interest in its details being confined to a necessarily 
small number of golfers. And yet there are one or two very 
interesting, and I think important, points which certainly call 
for a fair hearing, if for no lengthened discussion. But before 
entering on a statement of those points, it would be well to 
review, in brief, the alteration that has taken place during the 
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last few years in all the large clubs with respect to inter-club 
matches. And surely the increasing number of these matches 
played every year is one of the healthiest =e of development 
in ladies’ golf. 

A few years ago these matches were soenewink rare events, 
the captain’s temper and patience being severely taxed in getting 
the team together. Many and tortuous were the excuses urged : 
one member would not play if it involved a journey by train; 
another’s husband would not allow her to play if it rained; a 
third would only consent to play if placed at the tail of the team, 
so as to avoid, if possible, the chance of a beating. Then the 
captain had to appear not to mind when two or three of her 
team threw her over at the last moment, as a more attractive 
engagement had cropped up. Indeed, looked at from all points, 
it was an anxious and wearing business to carry through an 
inter-club match successfully. But now, how different it is; how 
much more sporting and keen women-golfers have become, and 
how glad all the better players are for a chance to play for their 
club and to try their strength on a fresh links! And there is no 
doubt that to induce steadiness, pluck, and resource, there is no 
training so good as this playing of inter-club matches. Say you 
are playing for your club, and are leading by two or three holes at 
the fifteenth, how it braces you to feel that by keeping your head, 
and playing a steady patient game, you will probably end four or 
five up for your club! And if, on the other hand, you are down 
to your opponent, you can set your teeth hard, and, remembering 
that no match is lost till it is won, do your level best to halve 
the remaining holes and so avert a crushing defeat. It is a 
distinct gift to be able to play a losing game well, but the inner 
meanings and mysteries of this gift lie deep in temperament and 
are too subtle for discussion in a mere magazine article. 

The captain’s work of placing the various members of her 
team is an excessively delicate and difficult task. So many things 
have to be considered, besides the ordinary hard-and-fast distinc- 
tions as indicated by the handicaps. Many golfers who, by dint 
of plodding industry, have succeeded in returning low scores, and 
have had their handicaps lowered, may not be nearly as good 
match-players as those with a higher handicap, but who play a 
more brilliant and pluckier game. Then, again, long drivers are 
at a far greater advantage on long links than on the short and 
tricky courses which demand very accurate play. Some players 
(generally the nervous, irritable temperaments) who are steady and 
useful on their home links, are almost useless on a strange course 
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if anything ruffles them at the start, or if the luck is against 
them. 

Therefore, to place the members of a team to the best 
advantage requires keen judgment, insight, and unlimited tact 
on the part of the captain. One thing I would suggest for the 
help and comfort of any captain in any club in times of perplexity 
is that a record be kept of the performances of each member 
of the team in all inter-club matches. I have seen such a record, 
accurately and beautifully kept, and it is most instructive and 
interesting. 

Here I would like to introduce one of the points to which I 
referred above, viz. the system of scoring in inter-club matches. 
The ordinary way, of course, is simply to decide the result by the 
greater number of holes won. Now, I contend that this does not 
necessarily decide the relative strength of the two teams, though it 
obvicusly decides, for the time being, the relative strength of each 
couple of opposing players. To make my meaning quite clear 
I will cite an instance in point which actually happened. The 
B-club team played the L-club team, and the results were as 
follows : 

B-CiusB L-CLuB 


No. « O .  . 4up 
No. ‘ . O . sup 


Total . 13 Total . 12 


Thus the B-club won the match by 1 hole, though the L-club won 
5 out of the 7 matches played. Now, the L-club were obviously 
a better team, but owing to the breakdown of their first player, 
they lost the match. To prevent such cases, and also to preserve 
a fair balance in the value of matches and holes won, a plan 
has been devised by a very keen and clever golfer. His idea is, 
briefly, this: for every match won, add two points to the total 
of holes won. Thus in the match I have mentioned, the L-team 
would have scored 10 points extra (2 each for the 5 matches won), 
thus bringing their total to 22. The B-team would have added 
4 points (2 each for the 2 matches won), bringing their total to 
17, and thus the L-club would have won the match by 5 points, 
instead of having lost it by 1 hole. The Ladies’ Golf Union 
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decided to give this system of scoring a fair trial, and it has been 
found to work well. Of course, in many cases it makes no 
material difference, but, until a better system is devised, there is 
much to be said in favour of this one. 

Many golfers think a fairer plan would be to score only the 
matches won, and not count the holes at all. But this method, 
too, has its drawbacks, as it would lead to so many inter-club 
matches being drawn, and hardly enough importance would be 
given to the individual play of the different members of the team. 
Altogether this question of scoring in inter-club matches is a 
very knotty point, though most golfers dismiss it with the 
indifferent remark, ‘Oh! it is fairly well as it is; why not leave 
it alone?’ But this lazy policy does not seem to me to be the 
right way to face and grapple with.a difficulty. However, let 
me bring forward another point that deserves attention. 

In most ladies’ golf clubs it is only the very best players, or 
at most a selection from the twelve or fourteen best players, who 
are called upon to play in inter-club matches. This certainly seems 
to me a matter for regret in many ways. There is a large class 
of players in most clubs, inferior to the rest and yet able to play 
a fairly good game, very keen and thirsting for a chance to gain 
experience and to meet players of other clubs. With practice, 
many of these golfers would become quite good match-players, 
and, in time, might often fill most usefully a place at the tail of 
the club team. Now, why should not this second class form an 
‘A Team’ (as in football clubs), and meet other ‘A Teams’ of 
opposing clubs? This would, of course, entail more work for 
the captain and secretary, but it would be work that would reap 
an ample reward. To ensure a certain equality in these opposing 
‘A Teams,’ the plan might be adopted of taking the Golf Union 
handicap of the various players, and arranging the team so that 
a 7 handicap was opposed to a 7,a 9 handicap to a 9, and so 
on. One of the objections to be urged against this plan will be 
that all clubs do not belong to the Ladies’ Golf Union, but the 
exceptions are, fortunately, very few. The Golf Union handicaps 
are not yet perfect, any more than other earthly things; but no 
one who has thoroughly and dispassionately studied the system 
by which they are worked, can deny that it is, at least, moving 
in the right direction. 

This plan of putting players with equal handicaps to play 
against each other, makes the choice of players far less con- 
stricted, for naturally there are often several 9s or 12s, &e., in 
the various clubs. It would be a mistake, I think, to include 
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players with a handicap of over 12 in these ‘A teams.’ For, 
frankly, I do not believe it is possible to correctly classify and 
arrange the handicaps of players beyond that limit. The element 
of flukeing is too substantial a factor in that sort of play, for it 
to be possible to gauge accurately the exact difference between 
the form of, say, an 18 and a 20 handicap player. But at all 
events, in the interests of a very large proportion of women 
golfers, some effort might be made in the various big golf clubs 
to institute good ‘second’ match teams, who should have the 
chance of playing, say, six inter-club matches during the year. 

Women golfers may, without conceit, congratulate themselves 
on the strides they have taken in the last few years, and may 
take heart of grace for the New Year we have entered. And 
with the prospect in 1899 of fresh interest in the way of inter- 
county matches, and the essentially dramatic enterprise of an 
international competition between the women golfers of England 
and America, let us end with this greeting to all women who 
love golf: 

‘Go on, and prosper |’ 
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OUR SAILORS AT PLAY 


BY LIEUTENANT STUART D. GORDON, R.N. 


RIDING 


Ir is true that ‘riding out a gale’ or ‘riding at anchor’ would 
appear more characteristic of the sailor than the riding referred 
to here, which relates more particularly to the seaman enjoying 
himself on shore astride of a steed; nevertheless, as is well known, 
there are among the officers of the Royal Navy many who are 
not ignorant of matters equestrian, and are themselves no mean 
horsemen. 

This was never more amply shown than by the circumstance 
that, during the prolonged stay of the fleet at Besika Bay—in 
1878-79—it was entirely at the suggestion and through the 
energy of naval men themselves that a complete pack of well- 
bred beagles was got together and maintained, not a few of 


_the officers also owning private mounts, whilst the kennel, 


groom, and stable staffs consisted solely of bluejackets and 
marines. 

This establishment was surnamed the ‘D.I.0. Hunt,’ the 
cognomen signifying ‘Damme, I’m off!’ presaging the exclama- 
tion that would fall from the lips of many a member as he found 
himself ignominiously thrown from his exalted, and maybe 
unwonted, position. For that there were falls, as among more 
experienced riders, goes without saying; but that a sailor can. 
hang on to anything by ‘the skin of his teeth’ is proverbial, 
so it may be accepted as the fact that when falls occurred, either 
horse and rider came to the ground together, or the animal put in 
a considerable amount of hard work ere his efforts to get rid of 
his rider were crowned with success. 
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Referring for a moment to the sport actually had with the 
‘D.L.0.,’ although not rigidly regulated upon the lines we see 
followed at home, it was certainly provocative of an enormous 
amount of enjoyment and fun, and as this was the main reason 
of the ‘D.I.0.’s’ being, and as a good hungry jackal will run any 
three packs to a standstill, everyone was satisfied. The legiti- 
mate quarry was, of course, the hare; but, as these unfortunate 
little animals had also the ‘ shootist’ to reckon with, the scent of 
the jackal, as suggested, was frequently followed in the absence 
of ‘ puss.’ 

Then, later in the afternoon, when the men landed, the blue- 
jacket might be seen picking out, seemingly with the critical eye 
of a trainer, the least ricketty of the gaunt specimens of horse- 
flesh that could be had on hire. It was truly marvellous how 
these apparently half-starved brutes would get over the ground 
—though, perhaps, the cruel coal-scuttle stirrup, with its knife- 
like edge, had something to do with it. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the characteristic 
bonhomie of the Service man, whether officer or bluejacket, is not, 
when he comes ashore, like the Dutchman’s anchor, left at 
home, and it is to be doubted if the saying ‘ Dull care sits behind 
the horseman’ remains true when the horseman happens to be 
the sailor. Even should he come to grief over a jump, or other- 
wise part company with his mount, the good-natured chaff of his 
comrades acts as a most effective salve to his bruises, if, indeed, 
he does not forget all about his shaking, laughing, as he is bound 
to, while watching the harum-scarum scamper the others are 
making in their vain efforts to capture his runaway steed—as 
likely as not some of them meeting with the same fate as himself. 

It is both peculiar and remarkable of the sailor, that he will 
introduce into his riding—and this quite unconsciously—the 
‘discipline of the Service.’ He thoroughly constitutes himself 
skipper of the ship, any jibbing or swerving on the part of 
his mount is resented as mutiny, and a flogging is meted out 
accordingly. Neglect to pull up or turn aside, when ordered to 
do so by the approved methods, is looked upon as ‘refusing to 
obey the lawful command of his superior officer.’ And yet, when 
the skipper himself is at last thrown overboard, the dominating 
thought in the mind of the bluejacket (late skipper) is one of 
solicitude for the mutinous: how on earth will the vessel manage 
to sail without a captain ! 

This idea was amusingly set forth in ‘Punch’ some years ago, 
illustrated in his well-known clever style by the late Charles 
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Keene. This illnstration represented on one side of a small ditch, 
the horse, having refused the jump, while upon the other side, 
seated upon the ground, was a bluejacket, minus his hat and 
scratching his head, as he thus addressed his now riderless mount : 
‘It’s all very well for me, mate,’ said he, ‘but how the blankety 
blank yow’re a-going to get over beats me ’oller!’ 

Many among the younger, and some of the older, officers of a 
man-of-war make it their first business, upon arriving at a strange 
port, to ascertain the facilities offered for fulfilling their desire to 
bestride a horse. Howbeit, the horse is not always considered 
an essential—the mule, the donkey, the camel or the elephant, 
either alike serving the turn of the more ‘horsey’ element 
on board. Perhaps it is the greater exhilaration derived from 
the motion, compared to that obtainable from the monotonous 
wallowing of a modern war-vezsel in the trough of the sea, that 
gives an additional zest to the experience of a ride to a naval man ; 
but certain it is that this form of pastime, the very antithesis of 
all that occurs in the ordinary opportunities of a sailor, is grasped 
with avidity by most seamen—though he may not know the 
difference between the hock and the pastern of the animal that is 
carrying him. 

But in the satisfying of his predilection for riding, the naval 
man undoubtedly, and almost invariably, gets swindled. Nor is 
this surprising; for, in the first place, all the world over, horse- 
dealers as a rule have the best of it; moreover, the sailor is 
necessarily strange to the place, and, in a less degree perhaps, to 
the tricks and turns of the land-shark. Is it to be wondered at, 
then, that he is often desperately defrauded—at times in the most 
barefaced manner ? 

As instancing this, there was at Malta some years ago a 
celebrated horse, by name ‘ Balaclava.’ ‘Celebrated,’ be it under- 
stood, not by reason of its having taken part in the glorious 
charge of that name, but because of its—or rather, its master’s— 
notoriously depraved behaviour, which same had earned for the 
animal so well-deserved and well-known a reputation, that it was 
only those new to the place—passing through on their way out 
or home—who were ever deceived into engaging Balaclava for an 
afternoon’s ride. 

It should be said that the actual hiring of the horse is generally 
done by the naval man himself going to the livery stable, where, 
after inspecting the stud, he then and there has his choice saddled 
and bridled—thus avoiding all chance of substitution, a common 
trick of the hack fraternity. Before starting upon his anticipated 
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pleasure, however, there is an important part of the transaction 
to be fulfilled—to wit, payment. This is always insisted upon 
in advance, and the amount varies with the locality, but at Malta 
is, on an average, fifteen shillings to a sovereign the day, according 
to style, the (alleged) breed of the animal, trappings, &c. &c. 

Balaclava being an exceptionally handsome and stylish-looking 
beast, the major sum, if not more, was the price of his hire. But, 
as will be seen, it was not in this manner alone that he brought 
fame and fortune to his scoundrelly owner. 

A young officer, say, would go through the above procedure, 
not forgetting—or rather, not being allowed to forget-—the last 
item on the programme, and then, mounting this historically 
named charger, would straightway sally forth in expectation of a 
pleasant afternoon’s ride to, for example, the racecourse or Citta 
Vecchia. In any case, he is bound to pass through the outskirts 
of Florian (the fashionable suburb of Valletta), and there his 
troubles would begin. Situated at the farther end of the parade- 
ground is a handsome large fountain. Immediately on arriving 
opposite this, Balaclava would begin to kick, and plunge, and 
buck, till none but the most experienced horseman could hope 
to retain his seat for long. It being allowed that steeplechase 
jockeys are the exception, not the rule, in the Service, it requires 
no prophet to foretell that very soon there might have been seen a 
young officer picking himself up from the powdered holystone 
which passes as road dust at Malta. But Balaclava—what of 
him ? 

This is a question many would in their day have liked to have 
been able to answer. If, as he naturally would, the late rider 
retraced his steps to the stable, and demanded the return of his 
money, he was met with a query regarding the ‘most valuable 
‘orse in Malta, sare,’ and as often as not found it better to pay 
up—though he knew it to be a downright robbery—another five 
pounds or so to avoid threatened legal proceedings. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Maltee ‘master of 
the horse’ had, by a systematic training, so perfected the animal 
in these tricks and pranks that the occasions when Balaclava 
was ever got past that fountain could be checked off on one’s 
fingers, while his perfidious owner died a millionaire (for Malta, 
that is to say). 

The last part of this horse’s lesson was perhaps the cleverest 
of all. After throwing his rider, he would gallop off as hard as he 
could, and, when safely round the nearest corner, leisurely make 
his way home, but, to a different stable belonging to his master, 
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where he found a good feed of oats awaiting him as a reward for 
his (master’s) villainy. 

The legitimate charge the naval man is called upon to pay for 
the day’s hire of a horse varies, as has been stated, according to 
the place he happens to be at; and although at Gibraltar, for 
example, it is usual to pay not less than five dollars (1/.) for a run 
with the Calpe Hunt, the writer has on occasion procured a very 
decent mount for a tenth of that sum (half a dollar) per diem. 
But this was in Northern China, where horseflesh and fodder are 
as cheap as money is scarce. 

To come further south, in the same part of the world, at 
Foo-chow the ordinary price is one dollar a day, and this too with 
a European saddle—a luxury not dreamt of in the former 
instance. The animals to be obtained here—invariably called 
ponies, hardly ever reaching 14 hands—are nearly all of the 
Tartary breed; and very wiry little mounts they make, as the 
writer himself can testify, he having been one of a party of fifteen 
who in 1876 made the trip from Tien-Tsin to Pekin and its 
surroundings, as far as the Great Wall. The capacity for work 
of these hardy little animals may be judged by their having had, 
on this occasion, to put in, on an average, quite ten hours a day ; 
and at the end of it, so long as they were well watered, actual 
food did not seem to them of so great consequence. That these 
mettlesome ponies are vicious is undoubted; but that their 
sagacity is as marvellous as their powers of endurance may be 
concluded from the following incident. 

It was towards the conclusion of this same Pekin trip that, 
one evening, three young officers became separated from the rest 
of the party. Darkness quickly coming on, and finding themselves 
thus stranded, alone in a strange land with not a soul in sight, 
they were somewhat at a loss what course to adopt. However, 
by mutual consent it was decided to leave the matter to the ponies. 
Accordingly, each, letting the reins lie loose upon the neck of his 
steed, lighted his pipe and sat his saddle, trusting rather to the 
sagacity of the animal he bestrode than to his own individual 
effort once more to reach inhabited regions. That particular part 
of the country, it must be remembered, was some hundred milcs 
from the ponies’ homes. 

Nothing eventful occurred to break the monotony of the pro- 
cession in Indian file until suddenly the leading pony pulled up 
abruptly and, notwithstanding repeated urgings with whip and 
spur, refused to budge an inch. So dense was the darkness, that 
to discover the cause, the leading horseman determined to dis- 
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mount; and he had nearly done so, when he was arrested by 
observing that his pony was trembling violently all over, at the 
same time giving vent to a peculiar nervous sort of whinnying. 
Fearing he knew not what, and scarce knowing how best to act, 
he began striking wax matches, when by their imperfect light he 
saw, immediately ahead, what appeared to be a huge boulder 
blocking up the path they were traversing, which in turn seemed 
to be nothing more nor less than a pass or gorge, so narrow 
that had the rider actually dismounted, he would have found no 
foothold, but would have been precipitated into space. 

Communicating his discoveries to his companions, it was 
unanimously voted there was nothing better to be done than to 
‘sit tight’ and ‘wish for the day ’—that is, unless the ponies 
should decide otherwise. As it turned out, the good little animals 
stood there, like veritable statues, throughout the night; and 
during the long dreary hours that intervened the three young 
fellows made the additional discovery that, besides, it would seem, 
a precipitous drop to depths unknown lying on their left, on 
the right of them was a sheer rise in the cliff, or hill; and as 
the night dragged on, by breaking off chunks of clay and bits 
of rock, and dropping them from the near side, it was amply 
demonstrated, by the lengthened interval that elapsed before any 
sort of sound reached their ears, that they were in an extremely 
hazardous position. 

At last daylight came, and with it the assurance of their fore- 
bodings. It appeared the ponies had safely brought them, in 
the pitchy darkness, some distance along a dangerous hill pass, 
until the leader had been abruptly brought to a standstill as 
he encountered the immense boulder that had evidently freshly 
fallen from above, and now effectually blocked further passage. 
The conclusions they had arrived at during the night were also 
verified ; for, whilst on their right the declivity was almost per- 
pendicular, the fall on the left of them took a precipitous drop to 
some fifty feet below. Nothing but the sagacity and patience 
of their mounts could have saved them from disaster, if not death. 

They all eventually got out of this ‘tight place;’ for the 
ponies, developing for the nonce the quality of docility, each 
in: turn permitted its rider to climb on to the boulder over its 
head and shoulders, taking the reins with him, and then without 
much urging the little beast scrambled to the summit of the 
obstructing rock, and descended on the opposite side—for all the 
world like a goat. Ton-chow (on the Peiho) was safely reached a 
few hours later, where the three rejoined their companions, none 
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the worse for an ‘experience in riding not easily to be forgotten, 
for the authenticity of which, also, the writer vouches, the party 
of three having consisted of two brother officers and himself. 

Even from this necessarily limited treatment of the subject, 
the reader will, it is hoped, have gathered that life in the Royal 
Navy, instead of, as might be supposed, cutting one off from all 
possibility of indulging in the pleasures of riding, rather holds 
out to the seaman lover of such pastime many opportunities 
denied the landsman—such, for instance, as those afforded in the 
sampling of steeds of all countries, not to mention the more varied 
scenes passed through in his pursuit of this form of recreation, 
together with so much greater a possibility of adventure than is 
usually encountered in a ride round Rotten Row or canter over 
peaceful English fields and along quiet country roads. 
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SPINNING FOR THAMES TROUT 


BY W. PAYNE COLLIER 


THE Thames trout being, it is admitted, one of the best fighting 
fish that swim, if not the best, I have ventured to think it may 
be interesting to many, and information to some, to know what is 
the most sportsmanlike manner of proceeding about his capture. 

No fish requires the exercise of more patience or skill in his 
circumvention than he does ; therefore if a fisherman has sufficient 
perseverance and pluck to make an attack on him, he (the angler) 
need not go out with any highly polished hope of coming off 
victorious. But such good sport will one hooked fish give that 
it will make up for many disappointments. 

I have little knowledge of the matter of betting, yet I have 
always fancied the feeling created, when you have the good 
fortune to catch one of these beauties, is very much akin to that 
felt by an habitual plunger when he gets a cowp which he can 
place against his numerous losses. 

As I have already said, Thames trouting is very disappointing 
work (yes, it is work, and often very hard work too), and one of the 
few days I have had with a professional fisherman was the most 


disastrous that it has ever been my luck to encounter. As an 


angler I need hardly say these are not few in number. 
If anyone meets with mishaps, those which fishermen 
experience can beat the rest of humanity into a cocked hat. It 
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would seem sometimes as though the devil were laying traps so 
that they might perjure their souls beyond redemption at every 
yard they go. 

No matter what kind of fishing you are doing—worming, 
gentling, flying, or spinning—if matters begin badly you may as a 
rule—mind, I say as a rule—stake your life that they will continue 
so all through the day. In no person is that text repeated by 
Burley in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, when leaving Morton, better 
exemplified than in a fisherman: ‘A heavy yoke was ordained for 
the sons of Adam from the day they go out of their mother’s 
womb till the day that they return to the mother of all things, 
from him who is clothed in blue silk and weareth a crown even to 
him who weareth simple linen—wrath, envy, trouble and in- 
quietness, rigour, strife, and fear of-death in the time of rest.’ 

It was the realisation of an anxious wish when I made 
arrangements with a professional, who had known me from 
boyhood, for a day’s trouting. I had looked forward to every- 
thing, of course, being as it should be, and I must at once 
say that it was no fault of his if matters did not turn out as I 
had expected. No man on the Thames knew better how to 
work the oracle than my man, and no man had had more 
experience. I must admit that I had some trouble to persuade 
him to turn out in the morning as early as I think fish are the 
most likely to be caught—that is, before breakfast; but after 
some little argument he at last consented to begin operations at 
6 A.M., wet or fine, and we made the appointment for Maidenhead 
Bridge. I arranged that I would bring my own rod and all the 
extras, with the exception of the flights for the baits. Had I 
suggested to use any others except those tied by himself, I knew 
that I should have committed an offence that six months’ hard 
labour would not have expiated. The greater number of pro- 
fessional fishermen have some hobby of which they are very proud, 
and it is as well, if you want to have a comfortable day, to study 
their little craze in such particulars. I met him as we had 
agreed I should, but as the river was going down rather large, he 
suggested we had better try Boulter’s Weir pool first; so I 
proposed that I should walk up the towing-path as far as the lock, 
which is about half a mile above the bridge. This I did, and on 
my way up looked in at the Raymead Hotel and had my 
‘mornings.’ On boarding the punt I found that as soon as we 
came into the main stream the professional could hardly make 
any headway, the water being so heavy. Taking the other 
punt pole I attempted to give him some help; but, not being 
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quick enough, or perhaps a bit bumble-handed, got my pole 
jammed underneath the punt and had to let go my hold to save 
myself from being pulled overboard: we had to go down as far 
as Taplow mills before we recovered that pole. This was only 
our first misfortune, yet at the time I little thought how much 
it was a forerunner of disaster. 

At length having recovered it up we went again, and this time, 
both punting on the same side, we managed matters better, 
eventually arriving at the weir, to which Z., the professional, 
made fast. 

Then I put my rod together, he attaching his flight to my 
trace, yet, while doing so, keeping up a pretty grumble about the 
size of my swivels, complaining that they were too small. 

‘Never fear,’ I said, ‘I’ve vaselined them well this morning, 
and I never found the line kink when that is done.’ 

‘May be,’ he said, ‘but when I was young they never had no 
waseline, only a bit of ’og’s lard, and seldom that.’ 

Here it will be necessary to make a slight digression, as 
though in these days of progression many men know how a 
Thames spinning flight is tied, yet it will not be out of place 
to give a short description of its tying here. A Thames flight 
consists of three triangles and a lip hook. The triangles are 
placed about three-quarters of an inch apart, according to the 
size of the bait (dead bleak) to be used, and the lip hook with an 
eye is run on the gut above them. 

The mode of baiting is as follows. First one of the hooks of 
the bottom triangle is passed through the tail just where it joins 
the body. The second triangle is fixed in the same manner in 
the middle of the side of the fish, and the third in the shoulder. 
Now the lip hook is passed down the gut till it curves the bait 
properly, then made fast by a couple of half-turns, and the lip 
hook passed through both lips of the fish. Great care must be 
taken to get the proper curve, or it will not spin truly, but with a 
little practice and attention to the subject you will soon be able 
to catch the trick. 

Having given this definition of the manner in which the 
best flight I have ever used is tied and baited, I will again 
proceed with my story. 

‘Now Z.,’ I asked, when he had finished his grumble, ‘ how 
shall I work the pool ?’ 

‘ Across and down, sir,’ he replied. 

So I started off, and had not made more than three casts 
when, as I drew the bait near to the punt, it was seized and held by 
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a beastly ‘jack,’ who made one short run, and snap went the 
trace as he closed his teeth on it. 

‘Dang the brute!’ said Z., ‘they always be’s about when they’re 
not wanted. You might have fished here for a year, sir, if you’d 
had a gimp trace, and never a seed one.’ 

‘Never mind, Z.,’ said I, ‘ put me up another flight and I’ll try 
again.’ 

He did so, I, as is my usual custom, watching every turn of his 
fingers as he placed the bait into its proper position. This is 
where the fun comes in, or rather I should say the spinning—but 
it’s all the same, because if the bait does not spin regularly and 
smoothly when trout fishing you might, for all the fun you would 
have, put your hat on the hooks. 

When Z. had completed the business, which he did in much 
less time than it has taken to write the above lines, I began to 
fish again ; but before doing so he let the punt drop down stream 
some ten yards, holding it in position with his pole. 

Then I made a cast, and was just about to make another, when 
not far from us, like a streak of silver, out of the water sprang a 
beautiful trout of about 6 lbs. Neither of us said a word, but a 
mutual look told our satisfaction. Up moved the punt again, 
and I looked to see if all was clear for throwing. Then I made a 
cast of about forty yards, bringing the line back to me coil by 
coil at my feet. 

‘Not too fast, sir,’ said Z. As he spoke there came a sudden 
check on the line, and I struck. Then there was a pause for a 
few seconds (it seemed about half an hour to me), when whir-r-r-r 
went the reel, and out the fish flashed from the water, his beautiful 
colour standing out in all its splendour in the sun, the light of 
which at that moment broke through the clouds. But as he 
touched his native element the line came back to me, and he was 
gone to the fathomless depths of the pool. 

I did not say anything, but sat down on the well of the punt 
and looked at Z. His face was a picture of misery and despair, 
and, I thought, a bit contemptuous. 

‘You held him too tight, sir, when he jumped,’ was his con- 
ciliating remark. 

‘Oh, yes, perhaps. Say it’s my fault,’ was my reply. 

‘You didn’t lower the point of your rod sufficient, sir,’ he 
again volunteered. 

‘Didn’t 1? Well, that is a matter of opinion, Z. It is a vexed 
question,’ I continued, ‘even among the highest authorities, as to 
how a rod should be placed when a fish jumps.’ He did not seem 
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satisfied ; but I explained that, though it was far from my intention 
to teach my grandmother that ancient game of extracting the 
contents of an egg. ‘ Yet,’ I said, ‘ with all due deference to other 
authorities who have expressed opinions on the matter, I have 
always found that you must take inte consideration the position 
of your fish, in reference to the matter as to whether you should 
raise or lower your rod, or remain “as you were.” Be the fish well 
down stream below you, I would say slightly lower your rod—most 
decidedly. If he is above you, raise your rod gently, as he will, 
the chances are, fall towards you. But when the fish is right 
opposite to you across the stream, as this one was, keep your rod 
“steady,” as I did on this and have done on hundreds of more 
successful occasions.’ 

But now it was no use crying over spilt milk, so we wetted 
our lips (by the bye the wetter was milk with something added), 
and having put on a fresh bait I continued to fish. 

Soon we reach the mill-tail by the lock, where we were going 
down the centre of the stream, when again the bait was held, but 
let go again before I could strike. 

‘Drop the bait to him,’ said Z., speaking very quickly. 

I did so, but he would not come again, try how I would. So 
the bait being spoilt (bleak are very tender, and won’t stand 
much rough water), we made fast to Sir Roger Palmer’s steam- - 
launch house, and had something to eat. Having renewed our 
energy by filling the inner man, we again made an attack on a 
wily beauty of the Thames we had seen, during our simple repast, 
feeding on the small fry under Raymead campshed. 

I was in capital form that morning, and cast several times 
right into the side, making hardly any splash, and not touching 
the wood. But as soon as I tried one spot the trout would feed 
in another, until suddenly the bait was stopped with a smart jerk, 
and, striking, I knew I was into something very heavy. ‘That's a 
beauty,’ I exclaimed, and anxiously cast my eye over the coils of 
line at my feet to see all was clear. But the fish never moved, 
and at last Z. said: 

‘ Strike him again, sir.’ 

I did so, pretty hard too, but no movement came, and at last 
Z. began to laugh, and turning to him I inquired what was the 
cause of his merriment. 

‘You've got it, sir!’ 

‘ Got, what ?’ I inquired somewhat impatiently. 

‘The anchor, sir,’ he replied, still laughing heartily, and con- 
tinued : ‘It’s the Miranda’s anchor, sir. The young gents was 
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a sky-larking last night and lost it. Jim,’ shouted Z. to the Jack 
of the water of the hotel, ‘ bring us a grappling.’ 

‘What for?’ halloed Jim. 

‘Why, my gent’s caught the Miranda’s anchor, I'll bet a 
crown,’ and letting the punt down stream, he brought up just over 
where I was held fast. The grappling arrived, and after a few 
minutes the anchor was brought to the surface with my flight 
jammed on the flange. I must admit I was very much vexed, as 
our movements had disturbed what I had hoped would have been 
my fish. 

Having put the anchor on shore with an intimation from 4. 
to Jim, to tell the Miranda’s gents he would like to drink their 
health when he came up again, once more we went to work. 
But to save being tedious I must say that, though we tried every 
inch of the river—passing, I know, over a fish whose holt was at 
the end of the island opposite Skindle’s hotel, and which fish 
saved his life for that season, not being caught until the day after 
the trouting season terminates on the Thames, when he was 
captured and returned by a Scotch lord—down half-way to Bray, 
we did not move another fish. 

There is nothing very amusing in this story, but it will show 
the truth of that which I said at the commencement, when a day 
begins badly it generally continues so; and also, if you wish to 
be successful in Thames trouting, you must not be down-hearted 
at having a few blank days. 

From what I hear, this grand fish is becoming more plentiful, 
but until that horrid poaching dodge called ‘live baiting’ is pro- 
hibited they cannot make any headway. Certainly there is a 
limit to the size that may be retained (2 1b., I believe), and we 
know that as trout .grow older so much the more wary do they 
become. Yet let me ask you a question—What is the difference 
between a ‘live bait’ hanging on a float (half a cork*is generally 
used) at the end of a rod and line, and the same bait exactly, set 
on a trimmer? The only explanation I can give is this—That 
on a preserved river the trimmer is called poaching and is 
poaching, and the other is called fishing and is in reality nothing 
more nor less than daylight poaching. Dizi / 
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THE SEASON’S FOOTBALL 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP TREVOR 


ASSOCIATION football in England is no longer a pastime. It has 
become an industry. And it is an industry, too, which those who 
control other industries cannot affect to disregard. The large 
employer of labour in Birmingham, Sheffield, and other head- 
quarters of famous clubs knows that, however pressing may be 
the orders in course of execution by the firm, a League match in 
the neighbourhood will seriously deplete his workshops for half 
or the whole of a day, as the case may be. The individuals who 
have ever played the game, even in its most pristine shape, do 
not number two per cent. of the huge crowds who flock to the 
big matches; and it is the result of the game, and not the form 
displayed therein, that interests all but an infinitesimal minority 
of the hundreds of thousands of human beings who every week 
attend Association football fixtures. There is, of course, a germ 
of British sportsmanship in the mere desire to take part in a 
contest, even as a spectator, as the Irishman said; but for the 
most part the stream of professionalism has swept sportsmanship 
away, and it lingers only in some ‘Corinthian’ nook or in some 
‘Casual’ cranny. 

Organised football is only a thing of comparatively recent 
growth in England, but even in the memory of young men a 
change has come over the spirit of the game. It is not difficult 
to find apt illustrations of this fact, and one in particular occurs 
to me at the moment. A cup tie was played between two 
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famous professional clubs with a definite result. The defeated 
side thereupon appealed against that result on the ground that the 
names of the winning eleven had not been furnished to the office 
the statutory number of daysin advance. The press took the matter 
up from that point, and gravely discussed its legality or illegality 
as it stood. The losing side, it was admitted, were aware of the 
state of affairs before the day of the match, yet they had no 
hesitation in entering upon the game with this card ‘up their 
sleeve.’ In a business affair, and where a large stake is at issue, 
one is compelled to demand a strict adherence to the letter of the 
law; but it is not in this spirit that most of us were taught 
at school to take a beating in a manly English game. The 
unfortunate fact is, that it is only as a business that Association 
football really flourishes, and the questionable ‘business 
methods ’—the discussion of which men avoid in their private 
lives—have had their inevitable influence upon a hitherto healthy 
branch of athletics. We hear much of the blacklegs of the race- 
course, but it is possible to find their counterpart in other places. 
To discuss the question of professionalism on its merits would be 
far beyond the scope of a short paper, but whatever else it has 
done, professionalism has certainly crushed esprit de corps out 
of football. The big clubs retain ‘a local habitation and a name’ 
which has long since lost all significance. Sheffield Wednesday, 
Aston Villa, Preston North End, &c., are still their titles, and the 
followers of their fortunes may find the same man _ hailing 
originally from Glasgow, Southampton, or Newcastle figuring in 
the side of each one in the course of a few seasons. But it is all 
in order. His transfer papers have been prepared with all the 
detailed care and accuracy of the title deeds of a property, and 
his leasehold services have been acquired in accordance with the 
fluctuating conditions of the market and the then value of the 
article bartered. The old gladiator system lacked the complete- 
ness of the recognised procedure under which prominent football 
players are now bought, sold, and manipulated, but the balance 
of sportsmanship probably lies with the Romans. 

The actual calibre of the individual, however, was probably 
never higher than at the moment, and the professional football 
player, like the professional bowler, stands far in advance of 
his amateur competitors. One of course at once looks for the 
interesting exception whenever a dogmatic rule is laid down. It 
is doubtful to this day whether the professional ranks of cricketers 
have ever produced such a bowler as Mr. A. G. Steel, who decided 
to close his first-class career far too soon; and professional 
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football players cannot yet boast a man as great in the game as 
Mr. G. O. Smith. Like Mr. C. B. Fry, Mr. Smith can play 
cricket and a few other games too, and, like Mr. Fry, Mr. Smith 
scored a century in the University match and converted an 
almost inevitable defeat into a victory. Mr. Smith, when the 
first English football eleven of the season was selected in January 
last, was the only amateur who was found worthy of inclusion 
in the side, and he was very properly re-elected captain. Opinions 
differ as to whether in the past few months he was quite at his 
very best as a centre forward. Possibly he played a shade more 
unevenly than in previous years ; but the most ordinary observer 
cannot fail to be struck by his extraordinary knowledge of the 
game, and it is an education in itself to watch his play in front 
of goal. It is not, however, when the forwards are performing 
like clockwork that the student will learn the most from Mr. 
Smith. Like Napoleon of old, he requires dark surroundings in 
order to shine effectually. If the play on one of his wings is 
going in a jerky, spasmodic, fitful manner, it is then that Mr. 
Smith’s resources are called into action. The enemy are not 
slow to seize upon the weak spot, and it is in the moment of 
their apparent victory that Mr. Smith’s counter-attacks are apt 
to be so fatally accurate. One, of course, cannot urge that Mr. 
Smith fills the same place in the football world that Dr. Grace 
has long held in the cricket world, but he is intellectually and 
executively quite the greatest Association player who has yet been 
known. 

Temper has an extraordinary, possibly an undue, influence 
upon the results of the Association football matches played by 
the leading League clubs. When a visiting team wins an out 
match, a section of the press, and a still larger section of the 
public, are apt to overwhelm them with congratulation. They 
have beaten their opponents, it is triumphantly stated, in their 
own country and on their own ground. Were the winners a 
Metropolitan Rugby Union Club, there might be a shade of 
excuse for the enthusiasm. 

Men who play football as a recreation and as a healthy means 
of exercise cannot always devote the necessary time to travelling 
which a match away from home demands. Consequently, the 
visiting fifteen is often much below its normal strength, and an 
unexpected defeat ensues. In League matches this is not the case. 
The eleven men selected to represent the club, and who are paid 
to do so, are ordered to proceed to a certain place at a certain 
date just as if they were private soldiers or commercial travellers. 
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Nor is there any dark secret in a football ground. At cricket, 
especially in changeable weather, it is an obvious advantage 
thoroughly to know the ground, ite peculiarities and its 
possibilities. No such plea can be put forward in the case of 
football. It is the attitude of the spectators who surround 
the ground, and not the ground itself, that is the important factor 
in the case. The visiting team are accompanied, often through 
the medium of special trains, by a large crowd of supporters. 
This crowd meets a larger crowd of the supporters of the 
opponents, and the two masses of human beings shout against 
each other from the beginning to the end of the match. Their 
partisanship is not usually limited to shouting, and the referee 
who does not insure against accidents is a foolish man. At 
exciting fixtures the duties of the -police are not always in the 
nature of sinecure, and though only flagrant cases come under 
the notice of magistrates or the football authorities, there is a 
sufficiency of black and white evidence to indicate the state of 
affairs that too often exists on such occasions. The proceed- 
ings in question are not without their effect upon the players, 
and in some undefined way it is taken for granted, the teams 
being evenly matched on their merits, that the one in whose 
favour popular clamour runs the higher has the better chance of 
success. This is a regrettable and peculiar condition of affairs, 
when it is borne in mind that the twenty-two men engaged in the 
match are invariably players of great skill, and usually men of 
great experience. 

There is not a shadow of a doubt that scarcely one of these 
big matches takes place without an accompaniment of much ill- 
feeling that does not cease with the conclusion of the game; nor 
is there any use cloaking the fact that sometimes—though more 
often by the spectators than by the players—blows are exchanged. 
I confidently assert that in Rugby Union football such occur- 
rences are rare in the extreme, and in London clubs they are quite 
unknown. From the nature of the rules the temptation to 
resentment is far greater in the Rugby game than in the Associa- 
tion, and it is for the man who is not committed as a partisan to 
one or the other to draw his own deductions. For the most part 
during the past season the famous organisations maintained their 
form and reputation, but Preston North End has a place far 
lower down the League list than most people anticipated. Liver- 
pool has established an undeniable position, and Aston Villa, 
Sheffield United, &c., still hold their own. In the south of 
England the Association game has made enormous strides. 
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Southampton have shown that their last year’s form had not 
been over-estimated, and generally speaking there has been an 
increase of membership in the southern clubs. Distinctly, how- 
ever, one of the most remarkable features of the year was the 
forming of the Richmond Association Football Club. To start 
an Association club in Richmond was bearding the Rugby Union 
lion in his den. Yet the experiment met with immediate and 
unqualified success. A long and excellent programme had been 
prepared, and on many occasions the crowd at these matches com- 
pared favourably with that which was watching the Richmond 
Rugby club and the London Scottish on the adjoining ground. 
Judging from recent evidence the development next year is likely 
to be greater still. 

Association football in the army is now as recognised an 
institution as the coffee-shop or the canteen. Throughout the 
service the greatest interest is taken in the competition for the 
Army Cup, and if Tommy Atkins were consulted, he would sooner 
part with the regimental band than with the regimental football 
eleven. For many, and probably for sufficient, reasons, 
Rugby Union football is not encouraged by the military authori- 
ties; and, though occasional instances of a corps fifteen are 
forthcoming, it is with the Association game that army football 
is identified. The keenness shown is not limited to inter-regi- 
mental matches, and besides having ordinary fixtures with civilian 
clubs, regimental elevens enter frequently in all League competi- 
tions in their own neighbourhood for which they are eligible. 
The Portsmouth gunners, indeed, had the pluck or hardihood to 
become competitors with the first-class elevens in the Southern 
League, and though they did not succeed in reaching a high place 
on the list, they seldom failed to give their powerful opponents 
a good game, and their centre forward, Sergeant Hanna, was 
awarded International honours. This partiality for football which 
has sprung up in the service of recent years is itself a healthy 
sign of the times, but there is a grave danger that it may be both 
the precursor and the associate of much that is extremely 
undesirable. 

Formerly such athletics as there were in regimental life were 
instituted, fostered, and directed by the officers. It is an excellent 
thing to see Thomas Atkins now acting in this matter upon his 
own initiative, but the necessity for direction is not removed in 
consequence. He enlists, perhaps, in a place where football is an 
industry, and he brings with him to the colours both the tastes 
and the taints of his own immediate neighbourhood. He wants 
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to play for a badge, a medal, a cup, and where such rewards or 
distinctions are not open to him, his interest in the match is 
sensibly discounted. Whatever may be said in favour of such 
decorations, emblems, or toys, their distribution is certainly not in 
accordance with the old spirit of sportsmanship which used to 
obtain in the service. The deed is worth the doing. That was 
the idea which prevailed until recently, and though a badge of 
silk or a bit of silver is in itself a harmless gift, there is no doubt 
that an unreal importance has become attached to its possession. 
Where there is an all-absorbing desire to secure a thing, it requires 
a man to be possessed of fine strains of honour to avoid em- 
ploying questionable means of obtaining his end. The Army 
Football Association have begun to recognise this fact. Indeed, 
they have been compelled to do so. A more capable and impartial 
directing authority it would be impossible to find in the football 
world ; but the admirable officers who compose it have no easy 
task, whilst carrying out their administrative work in accordance 
with their defined regulations, to preserve by their influence that 
tone for which all sport and athletics in the service has long been 
famous. Their difficulty is that in the large majority of cases 
men join with ready-made notions as regards the ethics of football, 
and these notions are not exactly what most of us would care to 
inculcate. 

If the civil authorities of Association football would take in 
hand the question of sportsmanship as zealously and capably as 
they catered for and arranged its details, army football would 
improve proportionately, and not only those interested in football, 
but a far larger community, would be under an obligation to 
them, the value of which few would be prepared to under-estimate. 

Rugby Union football has as many crises in its life as a 
healthy child, and it surmounts them all with the same radiant 
self-complacency. It is always tumbling downstairs and always 
getting up again little the worse for the fall. The pessimists on 
each occasion say: ‘ Wait a little. The injury is internal and will 
make itself felt later on.’ Up to date, however, history is against 
them. 

The loss of a match by the English International fifteen is 
invariably seized upon as an opportunity for asserting the 
decadence of the Rugby Union game in England. True, out of 
the last twenty games with Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
English team has only won some half-dozen ; still, arguments 
based merely on these statistics must be received with a great 
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in the past season had been to win the International matches, 
they would have been well advised to limit the area of their 
selection and to choose a team in which a certain amount of 
combination was assured at the outset. Richmond, Blackheath, 
Gloucester, and Northumberland could furnish fifteen players 
who would certainly have made a powerful International side. 
But the committee, having regard to the various interests which 
they have to control, must be diplomatists as well as adminis- 
trators, and, with avowed opposition outside their ranks and with 
murmurings within, they have to be careful not to give offence. 
An England cap, too, has come to be looked upon somewhat in 
the light of the conferring of a degree, and the individual players 
who have done or are doing well during the season expect the 
reward of their prowess. 

The Welsh, Irish, and Scottish Unions are troubled with no 
such scruples, and, thoroughly recognising the value of combination, 
they select their international sides solely with a view to winning 
the match in hand and without regard to the supposed or admitted 
claims of individual players. In each of these countries, therefore, 
a certain style has become habitual. A Welsh team, for instance, 
is always noticeable for the combination of its three-quarter 
backs. An Irish team will indulge in a direct front attack by 
the forwards by means of a series of short sharp rushes, whilst 
generally speaking a Scotch fifteen is remarkable for the screwing 
and wheeling tactics of the forwards, clever footwork in the open, 
and a combined attempt on the part of the back to break up 
the passing game of their opponents. Ia the English teams 
there is always a multiplicity of styles and a divergence of 
methods, and the spectacle therefore is too often afforded of a set 
of men, individually perhaps superior to their opponents, frittering 
away their strength by spasmodic play without cohesion. The 
explanation is that almost all the big clubs in England have 
their distinctive peculiarities, and even a casual spectator could 
not fail to be struck by the different characteristics of metropolitan, 
western, midland, and northern clubs respectively. Under the 
circumstances, it would be strange if the International fifteen did 
not slightly savour of what is tersely dubbed a ‘job lot.’ It is, 
therefore, a misleading method of gauging the state of Rugby 
Union football in England or elsewhere to draw deductions from 
a single International match, or even from a series of such matches, 
A study of the history and condition of the leading first-class 
clubs is the safer and more rational course to adopt. So far 
from there being any falling off in the collective calibre of the 
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famous teams, the reverse is the case. Not only, with just a few 
exceptions, have clubs with reputations increased those reputa- 
tions, but also many organisations which have hitherto been 
known as second-class have put forward indisputable claims to 
a step in rank. Of these one of the most noteworthy is the 
Croydon Club. It contains no man who has been selected for a 
representative match, yet all through the season it has been 
noticeable for its consistent form—form, by the way, which was 
as apparent in its few defeats as in its many victories. As an 
instance of the opposite state of affairs the performances of 
the Richmond Club may be noticed. In all three International 
matches the Richmond Club furnished more members of the 
English fifteen than any other club in the kingdom, yet the club 
lost exactly twice as many games as it won. 

Three or four men can no more make a club fifteen than one 
swallow a summer. Combination, from being a desirable charac- 
teristic, has now become an essential ingredient—in fact, an 
absolute necessity—in Rugby football. Probably we shall see no 
more Arthur Goulds or Stoddarts. The day of the individual 
player is gone never to return, and, paradoxical as it may appear 
to those who do not study the game closely, a man loses his 
chance of selection for an important team by being too prominent. 
It is not a question of what a man can do per se; it is what he 
can do for his friends that is the important point. A reservation 
of course must be made in the case of the full-back, who is always 
compelled to act entirely upon his own account. In the past 
season two full-backs advanced from comparative obscurity to 
international honours. Mr. H. T. Gamlin, known to cricketers 
as a member of the Somersetshire eleven, was awarded his cap 
for England on a couple of occasions in spite of the fact that he 
had as a competitor so famous—indeed so great—a player as 
Mr. Frank Byrne. Scotland paid a similar honour to Mr. H. 
Rottenburg, a Cambridge undergraduate, and there can be no 
doubt that the distinction was well deserved. One other player 
was also noticeable for rapid promotion. Three weeks before the 
University match Mr. J. Daniell, also a Cambridge undergraduate, 
had not been heard of as a forward in important games. Three 
weeks after the match he was playing for England. One, 
however, could not presume to call any of these gentlemen great 
players in the sense that Mr. Stoddart or Mr. Arthur Gould was 
a great player. Each of these two famous men of the past was 
a centre three-quarter back—a position that has been rightly 
described as the pivot of the game. The past season was not 
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remarkable for anything so much as for the dearth of centre 
three-quarter backs. Scotland, Ireland, and England in particular 
ransacked the resources at their disposal to fill the post in 
question, and with a very limited amount of success. Beaten in 
both of their first two matches, the English executive in the last 
International fixture resorted to the experiment of trying a new 
man, Mr. J. C. Matters, and of importuning that clever player, 
Mr. W. L. Bunting, to emerge from his retirement in order to be 
his partner. Wales was in a happier condition, and Mr. Gwyn 
Nicholls showed that Mr. Arthur Gould’s tuition had not been 
thrown away. But Mr. Nicholls is not a three-quarter back of 
the old school. It does not dawn upon the spectator that Mr. 
Nicholls is doing anything in particular. As the game wears on, 
however, one begins to realise that his partners are always 
receiving the ball at a favourable moment and sometimes with a 
clear field. Mr. Nicholls himself appears to be almost stationary, 
and it is what he enables others to do rather than what he does 
himself that is of such inestimable value to his side. 

It was this capacity for cohesion in which the Richmond 
men were deficient, and in which the Croydon men excelled, 
that caused the record of the two clubs to be so widely different. 
Par excellence the fifteen of the year was furnished by the 
Gloucester club. Week after week its series of victories was 
unchecked. Meanwhile, the Welsh clubs were beating the 
English clubs, and the decay of English football was loudly 
proclaimed by the pessimists. However, the Gloucester men were 
equal to the task of stemming the tide of defeat. In quick 
succession they routed Llanelly, Swansea, and Cardiff, and thus 
gave a further proof of the solid excellence of their team. Now 
the Gloucester fifteen contains only two men, Messrs. Frank and 
Percy Stout, who are International players ; and it is worthy of 
remark that several of the club’s most brilliant victories were won 
in the absence of one or other (in two cases of both) of the famous 
brothers. The well-known Blackheath club quite maintained its 
reputation. It won the large majority of its matches, yet in the 
last International game the English Rugby Union committeemen 
could not find a place for one of its members in the side 
which they selected. It was, however, in the West of England 
and in the Midlands that the game made the greatest strides. 
The Devonport Albion Club—chiefly composed of working men 
—was mainly responsible for winning the championship of the 
South for Devonshire, who decisively beat Kent in the match 
which decided the matter. The Kent fifteen, it may be in- 
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cidentally remarked, was largely composed of men who had learnt 
their football at the public schools and at the universities. The 
Midland clubs, Leicester, Northampton, and Coventry in par- 
ticular, started the season with a rush of success. But speaking 
generally, when pitted against the chief Welsh, Western, and 
Metropolitan fifteens later in the year, they hardly maintained 
their early form. More attention is paid in the Midlands to 
attack than to defence, and in some cases, therefore, they were 
hoist with their own petard. 

In a review of the season, to whatever brevity it may be 
curtailed, a reference to the Rugby game in the North of England 
is inevitable. One cannot hope ever to reconcile those who hold 
diametrically opposite views on the subject of the Northern 
Union. Whether the custom of playing for money should be 
recognised by the Rugby authorities as it is by the Association 
authorities is a question by itself, and one that should be decided 
upon principle and not upon expediency. But that the action of 
the Northern Union in seceding has really injured the Rugby 
Union game is difficult to prove. If, as Rugby Unionists are 
bound to believe, the limb were diseased, it were better lopped 
off. Veiled professionalism is quite another matter. Unreality 
is always a source of danger, but the evil, the extent of which it 
is necessarily difficult to discover, is to be met by influence and 
the judicious direction of public feeling rather than by legislation. 
However, the Rugby Union committee have learnt their lesson, 
and are not likely to repeat their indiscretions of two years ago. 
There are as good players in the Northern Counties to-day who 
owe allegiance to the Rugby Union as there were in the days 
before the separation. True, club football has suffered somewhat, 
for it cannot be denied that the large number of clubs who had 
established their reputations before the date of the great schism 
have now thrown in their lot with the Northern Union. 

Let it be borne in mind, however, that not an inconsiderable 
number of these acted under compulsion. They wanted football, 
and had they remained loyal they would have had to console them- 
selves with the excitement of an occasional game, with such moral 
satisfaction as is to be derived from a policy of splendid isolation. 
Let it also be remembered that the Northern Union scheme is 
still in the tentative stage. A little undue greed on the part of 
its servants and a little reaction of public opinion and its existence 
is immediately threatened. A graceful decline is in its case an 
impossibility. It must either flourish or suffer sudden death. 
These considerations have already been present to the minds of 
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its half-hearted though hard-headed supporters, of whom there are 
not afew. The fathers of Danes Inn, therefore, should make 
easy the return of repentant prodigals. They need not kill the 
fatted calf to celebrate the event, but they might open the door— 
the back door if necessary—without a fuss. To err is human. 
Amateur Rugby Union football is in no peril. As long as the 
English boy has English characteristics he will play the game for 
the love of the thing, and boys have a habit of growing up without 
wholly discarding their early training, especially where that 
training coincides with their inclinations. The only danger lies 
with the governing body. A tendency to be doing is invariably 
connected with an unpaid committee composed of enthusiasts. 
It is only the calculating business man or politician, whose heart 
is not touched, who is convinced of the priceless value on occa- 
sions of masterly inactivity. A couple of years ago, in a moment 
of righteous indignation, the Rugby Union committee framed 
and issued a sheaf of petty restrictions which were supposed 
effectually to repress professionalism in the future, and which, 
fortunately for the well-being of a magnificent game, provoked 
mirth and not wrath. These well-intentioned gentlemen erred in 
good company. Acquired wisdom has, however, succeeded these 
genuine, whole-hearted, but rather childish ebullitions of feeling. 
Rugby Union football pleads like the repentant private soldier to 
be ‘given a chance.’ Irritating legislation, which removes one 
grievance and creates nine more grievances in its place, has been 
too much in evidence in the past. Latterly a much wiser course 
has been taken. If interference is only withheld for still a little 
longer the natural vitality of Rugby football cannot fail to assert 
itself, and one of the most character-forming and educational of 
English games that has ever been known will be preserved unim- 
paired, to the huge benefit of the youth of the land. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


BY E. @. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


No. VII. A MISDEAL 


THE wagonette slewed and slackened mysteriously on the top of 
the long hill above Drumcurran. So many remarkable things 
had happened since we had entrusted ourselves to the guidance 
of Mr. Bernard Shute that I rose in my place and possessed 
myself of the brake, and in so doing saw the horses with their 
heads hard in against their chests and their quarters jammed 
crookedly against the splashboard, being apparently tied into 
knots by some inexplicable power. 

‘Someone’s pulling the reins out of my hand!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Shute. 

The horses and pole were by this time making an acute angle 
with the wagonette, and the groom plunged from the box to their 
heads. Miss Sally Knox, who was sitting beside me, looked over 
the edge. 

‘Put on the brake! the reins are twisted round the axle!’ 
she cried, and fell into a fit of laughter. 

We all—that is to say, Philippa, Miss Shute, Miss Knox, and 
I—got out as speedily as might be; but, I think, without panic ; 
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Mr. Shute alone stuck to the ship, with the horses struggling and 
rearing below him. The groom and I contrived to back them, 
and by so doing caused the reins to unwind themselves from the 
axle. 

‘It was my fault,’ said Mr. Shute, hauling them in as fast as 
we could give them to him, ‘I broke the reins yesterday, and 
these are the phaeton ones, and about six fathoms long at that, 
and I forgot and let the slack go overboard. It’s all right, I 
won’t do it again.’ 

With this reassurance we confided ourselves once more to the 
wagonette. 


A DEN KNOWN AS THE CALF HOUSE 


As we neared the town of Drumcurran the fact that we were 
on our way toa horse fair became alarmingly apparent. It is 
impossible to imagine how we pursued an uninjured course 
through the companies of horsemen, the crowded carts, the 
squealing colts, the irresponsible led horses, and, most immutable 
of all obstacles, the groups of countrywomen, with the hoods of 
their heavy blue cloaks over their heads. They looked like nuns 
of some obscure order; they were deaf and blind as ramparts of 
sandbags ; nothing less callous to human life than a Parisian 
cabdriver could have burst a way through them. Many times 
during that drive I had cause to be thankful for the sterling 
qualities of Mr. Shute’s brake ; with its aid he dragged his over- 
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fed bays into a crawl that finally, and not without injury to the 
varnish, took the wagonette to the Royal Hotel. Every available 
stall in the yard was by that time filled, and it was only by virtue 
of the fact that the kitchenmaid was nearly related to my cook 
that the indignant groom was permitted to stable the bays in a 
den known as the calf-house. 

That I should have lent myself to such an expedition was 
wholly due to my wife. Since Philippa had taken up her 
residence in Ireland she had discovered a taste for horses that 
was not to be extinguished, even by an occasional afternoon on 
the Quaker, whose paces had become harder than rock in his 
many journeys to Petty Sessions; she had also discovered the 
Shutes, new coniers‘on the outer edge of our vast visiting district, 
and between them this party to. Drumcurran Horse Fair had 
been devised. Philippa proposed to buy herself a hunter. 
Bernard Shute wished to do the same, possibly two hunters, 
money being no difficulty with this fortunate young man. Miss 
Sally Knox was of the company, and I also had been kindly invited, 
as to a missionary meeting, to come, and bring my cheque-book. 
The only saving clause in the affair was the fact that Mr. Flurry 
Knox was to meet us at the scene of action. 

The fair was held in a couple of large fields outside the town, 
and on the further bank of the Curranhilty River. Across a 
wide and glittering ford, horses of all sizes and sorts were splash- 
ing, and a long row of stepping stones was hopped, and staggered, 
and scrambled over by a ceaseless variety of foot passengers. A 
man with a cart plied as a ferry boat, doing a heavy trade among 
the applewomen, and vendors of ‘crubeens,’ alias pigs’ feet, a 
grisly delicacy peculiar to Irish open-air holiday-making, and the 
July sun blazed on a scene that even Miss Cecilia Shute found 
to be almost repayment enough for the alarms of the drive. 

‘ As a rule, I am so bored by driving that I find it reviving to 
be frightened,’ she said to me, as we climbed to safety on a 
heathery ridge above the fields dedicated to galloping the horses ; 
‘but when my brother scraped all those people off one side of 
that car, and ran the pole into the cart of lemonade-bottles, I 
began to wish for courage to tell him I was going to get out and 
walk home.’ 

‘Well, if you only knew it,’ said Bernard, who was spreading 
rugs over the low furze bushes in the touching belief that the 
prickles would not come through, ‘the time you came nearest to 
walking home was when the lash of the whip got twisted round 
Nancy’s tail. Miss Knox, you’re an authority on these things— 
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don’t you think it would be a good scheme to have a light 
anchor in the trap, and when the horses began to play the fool, 
you’d heave the anchor over the fence and bring them up all 
standing ?’ 

‘They wouldn’t stand very long,’ remarked Miss Sally. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ returned the inventor; ‘I'd have a 
dodge to cast them loose, with the pole and the splinter-bar.’ 

‘You'd never see them again,’ responded Miss Knox demurely, 
‘if you thought that mattered.’ : 

‘ It would be the brightest feature of the case,’ said Miss Shute. 

She was surveying Miss Sally through her pincenez as she 
spoke, and was, I have reason to believe, deciding that by the 
end of the day her brother would be well on in the first stages of 
his fifteenth love affair. 

It has possibly been suspected that Mr. Bernard Shute was a 
sailor, had been a sailor rather, until within the last year, when 
he had tumbled into a fortune and a property, and out of the 
navy, in the shortest time on record. His enthusiasm for horses 
had been nourished by the hirelings of Malta, and other resorts 
of Her Majesty’s ships, and his knowledge of them was, so far, 
bounded by the fact that it was more usual to come off over 
their heads than their tails. For the rest, he was a clean-shaved 
and personable youth, with a laugh which I may, without offen- 
sive intention, define as possessing a what-cheeriness special to 
his profession, and a habit, engendered no doubt by long sojourns 
at the Antipodes, of getting his clothes in large hideous consign- 
ments from a naval outfitter. 

It was eleven o'clock, and the fair was in full swing. Its 
vortex was in the centre of the field below us, where a low bank 
of sods and earth had been erected as a trial jump, with a yelling 
crowd of men and boys at either end, acting instead of the usual 
wings to prevent a swerve. Strings of reluctant horses were 
scourged over the bank by dozens of willing hands, while 
exhortation, cheers, and criticism were freely showered upon 
each performance. 

‘Give the knees to the saddle, boy, and leave the heels slack.’ 
‘That’s a nice horse. He’d keep a jock on his back where 
another’d throw him!’ ‘Well jumped, begor! She fled that 
fairly!’ as an ungainly three-year-old flounced over the bank 
without putting a hoof on it. Then her owner, unloosing his 
pride in simile after the manner of his race, 


‘Ah ha! when she give a lep, man, she’s that free, she’s like 
a hare for it!’ 
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A giggling group of country girls elbowed their way past us 
out of the crowd of spectators, one of the number inciting her 
fellows to hurry on to the other field ‘ until they’d see the lads 
galloping the horses,’ to which another responding that she’d ‘ be 
skinned alive for the horses,’ the party sped on their way. ‘ We-- 
i.e. my wife, Miss Knox, Bernard Shute, and myself—followed in 
their wake, a matter by no means as easy as it looked. Miss 
Shute had exhibited her wonted intelligence by remaining on the 
hill-top with the ‘Spectator;’ she had not reached the happy 
point of possessing a mind ten years older than her age, and a 
face ten years younger, without also developing the gift of 
scenting boredom from afar. We squeezed past the noses and 
heels of fidgetty horses, and circumnavigated their attendant 
groups of critics, while half-trained brutes in snaffles bolted to 
nowhere and back again, and whinnying foals ran to and fro in 
search of their mothers. 

A moderate bank divided the upper from the lower fields, and 
as every feasible spot in it was commanded by a refusing horse, 
the choice of a place and moment for crossing it required judg- 
ment. I got Philippa across it in safety; Miss Knox, though as 
capable as any young woman in Ireland of getting over a bank, 
either on horseback or on her own legs, had to submit to the 
assistance of Mr. Shute, and the laws of dynamics decreed that a 
force sufficient to raise a bower anchor should hoist her seven 
stone odd to the top of the bank with such speed that she landed 
half on her knees and half in the arms of her pioneer. A group 
of portentously quiet men stood near, their eyes on the ground, 
their hands in their pockets ; they were all dressed so much alike 
that I did not at first notice that Flurry Knox was among them ; 
when I did, I perceived that his eyes, instead of being on the 
ground, were surveying Mr. Shute with that measure of dis- 
approval that he habitually bestowed upon strange men. 

‘You're later than I thought you'd be,’ he said. ‘I have a 
horse half-bought for Mrs. Yeates. It’s that old mare of Bobby 
Bennett’s ; she makes a little noise, but she’s a good mare, and 
you couldn’t throw her down if you tried. Bobby wants thirty 
pounds for her, but I think you might get her for less. She’s in 
the hotel stables, and you can see her when you go to lunch.’ 

We moved on towards the rushy bank of the river, and 
Philippa and Sally Knox seated themselves on a low rock, looking, 
in their white frocks, as incongruous in that dingy preoccupied 
assemblage as the dreamy meadow-sweet and purple spires of 
loose strife that thronged the river banks. Bernard Shute had 
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been lost in the shifting maze of men and horses, who were, 
for the most part, galloping with the blind fury of charging 
bulls; but presently, among a party who seemed to be riding the 
finish of a race, we descried our friend, and a second or two later 
he hauled a brown mare to a standstill in front of us. 

‘The fellow’s asking forty-five pounds for her,’ he said to 
Miss Sally ; ‘ she’s a nailer to gallop. I don’t think it’s too much ?’ 

‘Her grandsire was the Mountain Hare,’ said the owner of 
the mare, hurrying up to continue her family history, ‘and he 
was the grandest horse in the four baronies. He was forty-two 
years of age when he died, and they 
waked him the same as ye’d wake 
a Christian. They had whisky and 
porther—and bread—and a piper in 
it.’ 

‘Thim Mountain Hare colts is no 
great things,’ interrupted Mr. Shute’s 
groom contemptuously. ‘I seen a colt 
once that was one of his stock, and if 
there was forty men and their wives, 
and they after him with sticks, he 
wouldn’t lep a sod of turf.’ 

‘Lep is it!’ ejaculated the owner 
in a voice shrill with outrage. ‘You 
may lead that mare out through the 
counthry, and there isn’t a fence in 
it that she wouldn’t go up to it as 
indepindent as if she was going to 
her bed, and your honour’s ladyship MOUNTAIN HARE’ 
knows that dam well, Miss Knox.’ 

‘You want too much money for her, McCarthy,’ returned Miss 
Sally, with her little air of preternatural wisdom. 

‘God pardon you, Miss Knox! Sure a lady like you knows 
well that forty-five pounds is no money for that mare. Forty- 
five pounds!’ He laughed. ‘It'd be as good for me to make 
her a present to the gentleman all out as take three farthings 
less for her! She’s too grand entirely for a poor farmer like me, 
and if it wasn’t for the long weak family I have, I wouldn’t part 
with her under twice the money.’ 

‘Three fine lumps of daughters in America paying his rent 
for him,’ commented Flurry in the background. ‘'That’s the long 
weak family ! ’ 


Bernard dismounted and slapped the mare’s ribs approvingly. 
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‘I haven’t had such a gallop since I was at Rio,’ he said. 
‘ What do you think of her, Miss Knox?’ Then, without waiting 
for an answer, ‘I like her. I think I may as well give him the 
forty-five and have done with it! ’ 

At these ingenuous words I saw a spasm of anguish cross the 
countenance of McCarthy, easily interpreted as the first pang of 
a life-long regret that he had not asked twice the money. Flurry 
Knox put up an eyebrow and winked at me; Mr. Shute’s groom 
turned away for very shame. Sally Knox laughed with the de- 
plorable levity of nineteen. 

Thus, with a brevity absolutely scandalous in the eyes of all 
beholders, the bargain was concluded. 

Flurry strolled up to Philippa, observing an elaborate 
remoteness from Miss Sally and Mr. Shute. 

‘I believe I’m selling a horse here myself to-day,’ he said; 
‘would you like to havea look at him, Mrs. Yeates ?’ 

‘Oh, are you selling, Knox?’ struck in Bernard, to whose 
brain the glory of buying a horse had obviously mounted like 
new wine ; ‘I want another, and I know yours are the right sort.’ 

‘Well, as you seem fond of galloping,’ said Flurry sardonically, 
‘this one might suit you.’ 

‘You don’t mean the Moonlighter ?’ said Miss Knox, looking 
fixedly at him. 

‘Supposing I did, have you anything to say against him?’ 
replied Flurry. 

Decidedly he was in a very bad temper. Miss Sally shrugged 
her shoulders, and gave a little shred of a laugh, but said no 
more. 

In a comparatively secluded corner of the field we came upon 
Moonlighter, sidling and fussing, with flickering ears, his tail 
tightly tucked in and his strong back humped in a manner that 
boded little good. Even to my untutored eye, he appeared to be 
an uncommonly good-looking animal, a well-bred grey, with 
shoulders that raked back as far as the eye could wish, the true 
Irish jumping hind-quarters, and a showy head and neck ; it was 
obvious that nothing except Michael Hallahane’s adroit chucks at 
his bridle kept him from displaying his jumping powers free of 
charge. Bernard stared at him in silence; not the pregnant 
and intimidating silence of the connoisseur, but the tongue-tied 
muteness of helpless ignorance. His eye for horses had most 
probably been formed on circus posters, and the advertisements 
of a well-known embrocation, and Moonlighter approximated in 
colour and conduct to these models. 
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‘I can see he’s a ripping fine horse,’ he said at length; ‘I 
think I should like to try him.’ 

Miss Knox changed countenance perceptibly, and gave a 
perturbed glance at Flurry. Flurry remained impenetrably 
unamiable. 

‘I don’t pretend to be a judge of horses,’ went on Mr. Shute. 
‘I dare say I needn’t tell you that!’ with a very engaging smile 
at Miss Sally ; ‘but I like this one awfully.’ 

As even Philippa said afterwards, she would not have given 
herself away like that over buying a reel of cotton. 

‘Are you quite sure that he’s really the sort of horse you 
want?’ said Miss Knox, with rather more colour in her face 
than usual; ‘he’s only four years old, and he’s hardly a finished 
hunter.’ 

The object of her philanthropy looked rather puzzled. ‘ What! 
can’t he jump ?’ he said. 

‘Isit jump?’ exclaimed Michael Hallahane, unable any longer 
to contain himself; ‘is it the horse that jumped five foot of a 
clothes line in Heffernan’s yard, and not a one on his back but 
himself, and didn’t leave so much as the thrack of his hoof on the 
quilt that was hanging on it!’ 

‘That’s about good enough,’ said Mr. Shute, with his large 
friendly laugh; ‘ what’s your price, Knox? I must have the 
horse that jumped the quilt! I’d like to try him, if you don’t 
mind. There are some jolly looking banks over there.’ 

‘My price is a hundred sovereigns,’ said Flurry ; ‘ you can try 
him if you like.’ 

‘Oh, don’t!’ cried Sally impulsively ; but Bernard’s foot was 
already in the stirrup. ‘I call it disgraceful!’ I heard her say 

‘in a low voice to her kinsman— you know he can’t ride.’ 

The kinsman permitted himself a malign smile. ‘ That’s his 
look out,’ he said. 

Perhaps the unexpected docility with which Moonlighter 
allowed himself to be manceuvred through the crowd was due to 
Bernard’s thirteen stone ; at all events, his progress through a gate 
into the next field was unexceptionable. Bernard, however, had 
no idea of encouraging this tranquillity. He had come out to 
gallop, and without further ceremony he drove his heels into 
Moonlighter’s side, and took the consequences in the shape of a 
very fine and able buck. How he remained within even visiting 
distance of the saddle it is impossible to explain ; perhaps his early 
experience in the rigging stood him in good stead in the matter 
of hanging on by his hands; but, however preserved, he did 
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remain, and went away down the field at what he himself sub- 
sequently described as ‘ the rate of knots.’ . 

Flurry flung away his cigarette and ran to a point of better 
observation. We all ran, including Michael Hallahane and various 
onlookers, and were in time to see Mr. Shute charging the least 
advantageous spot in a hollow-faced furzy bank. Nothing but 
the grey horse’s extreme activity got the pair safely over; he 
jumped it on a slant, changed feet in the heart of a furze-bush, 
and was lost to view. In what relative positions Bernard and his 
steed alighted was tous a matter of conjecture; when we caught 
sight of them again, Moonlighter was running away, with his 
rider still on his back, while the slope of the ground lent wings to 
his flight. 

‘That young gentleman will be apt to be killed,’ said Michael 
Hallahane with composure, not to say enjoyment. 

‘He'll be into the long bog with him pretty soon,’ said 
Flurry, his keen eye tracking the fugitive. 

‘Oh!—I thought he was off that time!’ exclaimed Miss 
Sally, with a gasp in which consternation and amusement were 
blended. ‘There! He is into the bog!’ 

It did not take us long to arrive at the scene of disaster, to 
which, as to a dog-fight, other foot-runners were already hurry- 
ing, and on our arrival we found things looking remarkably 
unpleasant for Mr. Shute and Moonlighter. The latter was sunk 
to his withers in the sheet of black slime into which he had 
stampeded ; the former, submerged to the waist three yards 
further away in the bog, was trying to drag himself towards firm 
ground by the aid of tussocks of wiry grass. 

‘Hit him!’ shouted Flurry. ‘Hit him! he’ll sink if he 
stops there ! ’ : 

Mr. Shute turned on his adviser a face streaming with black 
mud, out of which his brown eyes and white teeth gleamed with 
undaunted cheerfulness. 

‘All jolly fine,’ he called back; ‘if I let go this grass I'll 
sink too!’ 

A shout of laughter from the male portion of the spectators 
sympathetically greeted this announcement, and a dozen equally 
futile methods of escape were suggested. Among those who had 
joined us was, fortunately, one of the many boys who per- 
vaded the fair selling halters, and, by means of several of these 
knotted together, a line of communication was _ established. 
Moonlighter, who had fallen into the state of inane stupor in 
which horses in his plight so often indulge, was roused to activity 
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by showers of stones and imprecations but faintly chastened by 
the presence of ladies. Bernard, hanging on to his tail, belaboured 
him with a cane, and, finally, the reins proving good, the task of 
towing the victims ashore was achieved. 

‘He’s mine, Knox, you know,’ were Mr. Shute’s first words 
as he scrambled to his feet ; ‘he’s the best horse I ever got across 
—worth twice the money! , 

‘Faith, he’s aisy plased!’ remarked a bystander. 

‘Oh, do goand borrow some dry clothes,’ interposed eh 
practically ; ; ‘surely there must be someune——’ 


BERNARD, HANGING ON TO HIS TAIL, BELABOURED HIM WITH A CANE 


‘There’s a shop in the town where he can strip a peg for 
13s. 9d.,’ said Flurry grimly ; ‘I wouldn’t care myself about the 
clothes you’d borrow here!’ 

The morning sun shone jovially upon Moonlighter and his 
rider, caking momently the black bog stuff with which both were 
coated, and as the group disintegrated, and we turned to go back, 
every man present was pleasurably aware that the buttons of 
Mr. Shute’s riding breeches had burst at the knee, causing a 
large triangular hiatus above his gaiter. 

‘Well,’ said Flurry conclusively to me as we retraced our 
steps, ‘I always thought the fellow was a fool, but I never 
thought he was such a damned fool.’ 

It seemed an interminable time since breakfast when our 
party, somewhat shattered by the stirring events of the morning, 
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found itself gathered in an upstairs room at the Royal Hotel, 
waiting for a meal that had been ordained some two hours before. 
The air was charged with the mingled odours of boiling cabbage 
and frying mutton ; we affected to speak of them with disgust, but 
our souls yearned to them. Female ministrants, with rustling 
skirts and pounding feet, raced along the passages with trays 
that were never for us, and opening doors released roaring gusts 
of conversation, blended with the clatter of knives and forks, and 
still we starved. Even the ginger-coloured check suit, lately 
labelled ‘The Sandringham. Wonderful value, 16s. 9d.’ in the 
window of Drumcurran’s leading mart, and now displayed upon 
Mr. Shute’s all too lengthy limbs, had lost its power to 
charm. 

‘Oh, don’t tear that bell quite out. by the roots, Bernard,’ said 
his sister, from the heart of a lamentable yawn. ‘I dare say it only 
amuses them when we ring, but it may remind them that we are 
still alive. Major Yeates, do you or do you not regret the pigs’ 
feet ?’ 

‘More than I can express,’ I said, turning from the window, 
where I had been looking down at the endless succession of 
horses’ backs and men’s hats, moving in two opposing currents 
in the street below. ‘I dare say if we talk about them for a little 
we shall feel ill, and that will be better than nothing.’ 

At this juncture, however, a heavy-laden tray thumped 
against the door, and our repast was borne into the room by a hot 
young woman in creaking boots, who hoarsely explained that 
what kept her was waiting on the potatoes, and that the ould 
pan that was in it was playing Puck with the beefsteaks. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Shute, as she began to try conclusions 
between a blunt knife and a bullet-proof mutton chop. ‘I have 
never lived in the country before, but I have always been given 
to understand that the village inn was one of its chief attractions.’ 
She delicately moved the potato dish so as to cover the traces of 
a bygone egg, and her glance lingered on the flies that dragged 
their way across a melting mound of salt butter. ‘I like local 
colour, but I don’t care about it on the tablecloth.’ 

‘Well, I’m getting quite anxious about Irish country hotels 
now, said Bernard ; ‘ they’re getting so civilised and respectable. 
After all, when you go back to England no one cares a pin to hear 
that you’ve been done up to the knocker. That don’t amuse 
them a bit. But all my friends are as pleased as anything when 
I tell them of the pothouse where I slept in my clothes rather 
than face the sheets, or how, when I complained to the landlady 
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next day, she said, “Cock ye up! Wasn’t it his Reverence the 
Dean of Kilcoe had them last!” ’ 

We smiled wanly ; what I chiefly felt was respect for any 
hungry man who could jest in presence of such a meal. 

‘ All this time my hunter hasn’t been bought,’ said Philippa 
presently, leaning back in her chair, and abandoning the unequal 
contest with her beefsteak. ‘Who is Bobby Bennett? Will his 
horse carry a lady?’ 

Sally Knox looked at me and began to laugh. 

‘You should ask Major Yeates about Bobby Bennett,’ she 
said. 

Confound Miss Sally! It had never seemed worth while to 
tell Philippa all that story about my doing up Miss Bobby 
Bennett’s hair, and I sank my face in my tumbler of stagnant 
whisky-and-soda to conceal the colour that suddenly adorned it. 
Any intelligent man will understand that it was a situation 
calculated to amuse the ungodly, but without any real fun in it. 
I explained Miss Bennett as briefly as possible, and at all the 


more critical points Miss Sally’s hazel-green eyes roamed slowly . 


and mercilessly towards me. 

‘You haven’t told Mrs. Yeates that she’s one of the greatest 
horse-copers in the country,’ she said, when I had got through 
somehow ; ‘she can sell you a very good horse sometimes, and a 
very bad one too, if she gets the chance.’ 

‘No one will ever explain to me,’ said Miss Shute, scanning 
us all with her dark, half-amused, and wholly sophisticated eyes, 
‘why horse-coping is more respectable than cheating at cards. 
I rather respect people who are able to cheat at cards; if everyone 
did, it would make whist so much more cheerful ; but there is no 
forgiveness for dealing yourself the right card, and there is no 
condemnation for dealing your neighbour a very wrong horse! ’ 

‘Your neighbour is supposed to be able to take care of himself,’ 
said Bernard. 

‘Well, why doesn’t that apply to card-players?’ returned his 
sister ; ‘are they all in a state of helpless innocence ?’ 

‘I’m helplessly innocent,’ announced Philippa, ‘so J hope Miss 
Bennett won’t deal me a wrong horse.’ 

‘Oh, her mare is one of the right ones,’ said Miss Sally ; ‘ she’s 
a lovely jumper, and her manners are the very best.’ 

The door opened, and Flurry Knox put in his head. ‘ Bobby 
Bennett’s downstairs,’ he said to me mysteriously. 

I got up, not without consciousness of Miss Sally’s eye, and 
prepared to follow him. ‘You'd better come too, Mrs. Yeates, 
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to keep an eye on him. Don’t let him give her more than thirty, 
and if he gives that she should return him two sovereigns.’ This 
last injunction was bestowed in a whisper as we descended the 
stairs. 

Miss Bennett was in the crowded yard of the hotel, looking 
handsome and overdressed, and she greeted me with just that 
touch of Auld Lang Syne in her manner that I could best 
have dispensed with. I turned to the business in hand without 
delay. The brown mare was led forth from the stable and 
paraded for our benefit; she was one of those inconspicuous, 
meritorious animals about whom there seems nothing particular 
to say, and I felt her legs and looked hard at her hocks, and was 
not much the wiser. 

‘It’s no use my saying she doesn’t make a noise,’ said Miss 
Bobby, ‘ because everyone in the country will tell you she does. 
You can have a vet. if you like, and that’s the only fault he can 
find with her. But if Mrs. Yeates hasn’t hunted before now, I’ll 
guarantee Cruiskeen as just the thing for her. She’s really safe 
_ and confidential. My little brother Georgie has hunted her—you 
remember Georgie, Major Yeates?—the night of the ball, you 
know—and he’s only eleven. Mr. Knox can tell you what sort 
she is.’ 

‘Oh, she’s a grand mare,’ said Mr. Knox, thus appealed to ; 
‘you'd hear her coming three fields off like a German band!’ 

‘And wellfor you if you could keep within three fields of 
her!’ retorted Miss Bennett. ‘At all events, she’s not like the 
hunter you sold Uncle, that used to kick the stars as soon as I put 
my foot in the stirrup !’ 

‘’*Twas the size of the foot frightened him,’ said Flurry. 

‘Do you know how Uncle cured him?’ said Miss Bennett, 
turning her back on her adversary ; ‘he had him tied head and 
tail across the yard gate, and every man that came in had to get 
over his back ! ’ 

‘ That’s no bad one!’ said Flurry. 

Philippa looked from one to the other in bewilderment, while 
the badinage continued, swift and unsmiling, as became two 
hierarchs of horse-dealing ; it went on at intervals for the next 
ten minutes, and at the end of that time I had bought the mare 
for thirty pounds. As Miss Bennett said nothing about giving 
mie back two of them, I had not the nerve to suggest it. 

After this Flurry and Miss Bennett went away, and were 
swallowed up in the fair; we returned to our friends upstairs, 
and began to arrange about getting home. This, among other 
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difficulties, involved the tracking and capture of the Shutes’ 
groom, and took so long that it necessitated tea. Bernard and I 
had settled to ride our new purchases home, and the groom was to- 
drive the wagonette—an alteration ardently furthered by Miss 
Shute. The afternoon was well advanced when Bernard and I 
struggled through the turmoil of the hotel yard in search of our 
horses, and, the hotel ostler being nowhere to be found, the 
Shutes’ man saddled our animals for us, and then withdrew, to 
grapple single-handed with the bays in the calf-house. 

‘Good business for me, that Knox is sending the grey horse 
home for me,’ remarked Bernard, as his new mare followed him 


SHE MOUNTED THE PAVEMENT IN FRONT OF A VERY DISREPUTABLE PUBLIC-HOUSE ~ 


tractably out of the stall. ‘He’d have been rather a handful in 
this hole of a place.’ 

He shoved his way out of the yard in front of me, seemingly 
quite comfortable and at home upon the descendant of the 
Mountain Hare, and I followed as closely as drunken carmen 
and shafts of erratic carts would permit. Cruiskeen evinced a 
decided tendency to turn to the right on leaving the yard, but 
she took my leftward tug in good part, and we moved on through 
the streets of Drumcurran with a dignity that was only impaired 
by the irrepressible determination of Mr. Shute’s new trousers to 
run up his leg. It was a trifle disappointing that Cruiskeen 
should carry her nose in the air like a camel, but I set it down 
to my own bad hands, and to that cause I also imputed her frequent 
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desire to stop, a desire that appeared to coincide with every fourth 
or fifth public-house on the line of march. Indeed, at the last 
corner before we left the town, Miss Bennett’s mare and I had a 
serious difference of opinion, in the course of which she mounted 
the pavement and remained planted in front of a very disreputable 
public-house, whose owner had been before me several times for 
various infringements of the Licensing Acts. Bernard and the 
corner-boys were of course much pleased ; I inwardly resolved to 
let Miss Bennett know how her groom occupied his time in 
Drumcurran. 

We got out into the calm of the country roads without 
further incident, and I there discovered that Cruiskeen was 
possessed of a dromedary swiftness in trotting, that the action 
was about as comfortable as the dromedary’s, and that it was 
extremely difficult to moderate the pace. 

‘I say! This is something like going!’ said Bernard, 
cantering hard beside me with slack rein and every appearance of 
happiness. ‘Do you mean to keep it up all the way ?’ 

‘You'd better ask this devil,’ I replied, hauling on the futile 
ring snaffle. ‘Miss Bennett must have an arm like a prize- 
fighter. If this is what she calls confidential, I don’t want her 
confidences.’ 

After another half-mile, during which I cursed Flurry Knox, 
and registered a vow that Philippa should ride Cruiskeen in a 
cavalry bit, we reached the cross-roads at which Bernard’s way 
parted from mine. Another difference of opinion between my 
wife’s hunter and me here took place, this time on the subject of 
parting from our companion, and I experienced that peculiar 
inward sinking that accompanies the birth of the conviction one 
has been stuck. There were still some eight miles between me 
and home, but I had at least the consolation of knowing that the 
brown mare would easily cover it in forty minutes. But in this 
also disappointment awaited me. Dropping her head to about 
the level of her knees, the mare subsided into a walk as slow as 
that of the slowest cow, and very similar in general style. In 
this manner I progressed for a further mile, breathing forth, like 
St. Paul, threatenings and slaughters against Bobby Bennett and 
all her confederates ; and then the idea occurred to me that many 
really first-class hunters were very poor hacks. I consoled myself 
with this for a further period, and presently an opportunity for 
testing it presented itself. The road made a long loop round the 
flank of a hill, and it was possible to save half a mile or so by 
getting into the fields. It was a short cut I had often taken on the 
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Quaker, and it involved nothing more serious than a couple of 


low stone ‘gaps’ and an infantine bank. I turned Cruiskeen at 
the first of these. She was evidently surprised. Being in an 
excessively bad temper, I beat her in a way that surprised her 
even more, and she jumped the stone precipitately and with an 
ease that showed she knew quite well what she was about. 
I vented some further emotion upon her by the convenient 
medium of my cane, and galloped her across the field and over the 
bank, which, as they say in these parts, she ‘ fled’ without putting 
an iron on it. It was not the right way to jump it, but it was 
inspiriting, and when she had disposed of the next gap without 
hesitation my waning confidence in Miss Bennett began to revive. 
I cantered over the ridge of the hill, and down it towards the 
cottage near which I was accustomed to get out on to the road 
again. As I neared my wonted opening in the fence, I saw that 
it had been filled by a stout pole, well fixed into the bank at each 
end, but not more than three feet high. Cruiskeen pricked her 
ears at it with intelligence; I trotted her at it, and gave her a 
whack. 

Ages afterwards there was someone speaking on the edge of a 
dream that I was dreaming about nothing in particular. I went 
on dreaming, and was impressed by the shape of a fat jug, mottled 
white and blue, that intruded itself painfully, and I again heard 
voices, very urgent and full of effort. 

I also made an effort of some kind; I was doing my very best 
to be good and polite, but I was dreaming in a place that whirred, 
and was engrossing, and daylight was cold and let in some 
unknown unpleasantness. For that time the dream got the better 
of the daylight, and then, apropos of nothing, I was standing up 
in a house with someone’s arm round me; the mottled jug was 
there, so was the unpleasantness, and I was talking with most 
careful, old-world politeness. 

‘Sit down now, you're all right,’ said Miss Bobby Bennett, 
who was mopping my face with a handkerchief dipped in the jug. 

I perceived that I was asking what had happened. 

‘She fell over the stick with you,’ said Miss Bennett; ‘the 
dirty brute!’ 

With another great effort I hooked myself on to the march of 
events, as a truck is taken out of a siding and hooked to a train. 

‘Oh, the Lord save us!’ said a grey-haired woman who held 
the jug, ‘ye’re desthroyed entirely, asthore! Oh, glory be to the 
merciful will of God, me heart lepped across me shesht when I 
seen him undher the horse !’ 
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‘Go out and see if the trap’s coming,’ said Miss Bennett; ‘he 
should have found the doctor by this.’ She stared very closely 
at my face, and seemed to find it easier to talk in short sentences. 

‘We must get those cuts looking better before Mrs. Yeates 
comes.’ 

After an interval, during which unexpected places in my head 
ached from the cold water, the desire to be — and coherent 
again came upon me. 

‘I am sure it was not your mare’s fault,’ I said. 

Miss Bennett laughed a very little. I was glad to see her 
laugh ; it had struck me her face was strangely haggard and 
frightened. 


THE GREY-HAIRED WOMAN LAUGHED 


‘Well, of course, it wasn’t poor Cruiskeen’s fault,’ she said. 
‘She’s nearly home with Mr. Shute by now.’ 

‘Mr. Shute!’ I said ; ‘ wasn’t he at the fair that day ?’ 

‘He was,’ answered Miss Bobby, looking at me with very 
compassionate eyes; ‘you and he got on each other’s horses by 
mistake at the hotel, and you got the worst of the exchange! ’ 

‘Oh!’ I said, without even trying to understand. 

‘He’s here within, your honour’s ladyship, Mrs. Yeates, 
ma’am,’ shouted the grey-haired woman at the door; ‘don’t be 
unaisy, achudth; he’s doing grand. Sure, I’m tellin’ Miss 
Binnitt if she was his wife itself, she couldn’t give him betther 
care!’ 

The grey-haired woman laughed. 
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BY MAUD UMFREVILLE CLARKE 


THAT well-known 
landmark, the 
White Horse 
of Berkshire, 
sprawling its 
remarkable 
anatomy on 
s- the Down side 
above the village 
of Uffington, as seen 
from the Great 
Western Railway line, 
has more than merely 
a archeological interest. 
Such a badly formed, impos- 
sible animal brings to mind the 
perfection of horseflesh that is located in its neighbourhood ; for 
within a radius of seven miles or less there are half a dozen quarters 
where opportunity may be found to study the English thorough- 
bred in all stages of its development.. July 1887 was the date of 
my first acquaintance with Bourton village, Berkshire. The sense 
of delightful quiet coolness when arriving at Shrivenham station 
direct from arid, gritty London was the first strong impression ; 
the second, the exceeding fascination and beauty of the scene 
when first viewing the mares and foals in the grazing meadows 
adjoining the Bourton boxes. Certainly, from an artist’s point of 
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view, there is no comparison between the advantage of seeing a 
horse in full sunlight with the accessories of outdoor surroundings 
over that of ever so roomy a box. 

The mares made a charming picture: some moving lazily 
about in search of the choicest nibbles of sweet grass, others 
standing under the shade of trees, whisking their long tails in 
calm content of well being, whilst the foals were running 
infantile races, with their little doormat tails curled up in excite- 
ment. The matrons have a lively way with their aristocratic 
heels sometimes, but being unshod the casualties go for little. 

The boxes were very simply constructed wooden ones, pitched 
over, roofing and all, with small enclosures before each. The 
head-man’s house, a few sheds, and the straw and _ hay-ricks 
comprised the extent of the settlement. It is approached from the 
highway by a rough piece of grass road of no great length, cutting 
through the fields, but the grazing land lies farther in, out of 
reach of the stranger’s curious eye. It goes without saying that 
the formality of introduction had enabled me to study among 
the mares. Of what they had done during their racing career I 
knew next to nothing, and looked at them simply with an artist’s 
eye. Among such a good-looking lot it was difficult to make a 
selection, but my choice fell on Satire, a golden chestnut, 


' with a curious amount of white about her, including four white 


stockings, but she was a wonderfully good-shaped one. Her 
chestnut colt, by Muncaster, I painted with the mare, and he 
went out into the world in the following year as Sting, sold at 
Doncaster with the Bishopstone yearlings. At stated intervals 
they were brought into the small enclosure before their box to 
stand for their portraits, though there is very little standing still 
in a colt’s composition! Little Sister was another very good 
mare; she was a foal of the Duke of Westminster’s breeding, 
a bay, with beautiful shoulder and quarters—good all over, in fact— 
with a way of striding her hind feet under her when walking that 
was very suggestive of galloping possibilities. Hers was also a 
Muncaster colt—Mount Eagle. One ugly little dark mare I 
recall, and was rather surprised to learn that she had won several 
good races in her time. This was the first lesson not to judge 
by appearances ; looking at the great Harpenden one day, and 
hearing what a poor spirit inhabited that grand form of his, was 
lesson number two. 

There is something wonderfully exhilarating in riding or 
driving over Down land. The elasticity of the motion is 


. delightful. My first experience of it was driving from Bourton 
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to Mr. Robert Peck’s house at Lambourne ; for the chalky road 
ends abruptly with the rise of the downs about a mile north of 
Bishopstone, and then you are fairly on the galloping ground 
—but do not, desecrate it with wheel tracks! North again of 
Ashdown Park, Lord Craven’s Wiltshire seat—for the county 
boundary is passed here—the hard road crops up again, leading 
from Ashbury to Lambourne. Lambourne House, which was at 
the time I am writing about tenanted by Mr. Peck, is a solid red 
brick building, with the curious decoration on its front of the 
letter ‘H.’ in black; for the property belongs, or did belong then, 
to the Hippisley family. 

Mr. Peck and his two young daughters entertained us that 
day ; ‘ the boys,’ Mr. Percy and Mr. Charles Peck, were at school, 
a remark which seems harking back a long way, but it was not 
until 1894 that I found the latter installed at Russley. 

There were paintings galore in the house, in rooms, and hall, 
and stairway, and a portrait of Archer hung in the drawing-room 
to which my attention was specially drawn; the large-eyed, 
almost sad face seemed much more to suggest the thinker than 
the dashing rider. 

But the best picture of all was the one seen from the windows 
looking across the paddocks that lie close to the house, when the 
string filed by on their way to exercise, the bright colours of the 
horses in the sunlight backed admirably by the autumn tints of 
the trees. Mr. Peck saw the value of the whole effect, saying : 
‘There’s a picture for you! Why don’t artists take a subject 
like that, and just give it as itis?’ Under the shadow of the 
trees, in the rear of the procession, was a young horse bucking 
furiously ; his first experience of feeling a weight on his back did 
not please him, but the scene was a very vigorous and spirited one. 

In the autumn of 1888 I painted Muncaster for Mr. Peck at 
Bishopstone, where the horse stood. Muncaster and his attendant 
lived practically under one roof—in drawing-room and dining- 
room so to speak. Amongst various relics I possess is one 
connected with the horse that only failed by a head to beat 
Petronel for the Two Thousand of 1880—one of his perfect 
plates, as neat and round a shoe as ever blacksmith turned out. 
He was a grand solid chestnut, dark liver, with mane and tail 
equally dark, by no means running to that ugly yellow colour liver 
chestnuts often develop, a high crest, and great round quarters 
that were dappled with gleams of gold through the brown. He 
had the peculiarity of a short angle from the shoulder-point to 
the forearm, which placed his forelegs rather in front of him, 
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giving a slightly ‘stiltly’ look, which is often characteristic of 
Muncaster’s stock. But the shoulder itself made a big sweep 
back, placing the riding weight far behind the knees. He was 
an equable model, though his ‘sittings’ were of course never 
prolonged. 

Sir Charles Russell, as the Lord Chief Justice then was, used 
to visit Lambourne House in those days, and came into the box 
one day whilst I was at work. Muncaster’s death, not so very 
long after this date, was a sudden one. At the Bishopstone forge 
he plunged up and dropped from heart affection. 

Four years later, in 1890, I was again in Bishopstone sketching 
here and there. At Aldbourne, another village five miles over 
the Downs, there was quite a distinct community: that of the 
racing ponies or galloways—miniature thoroughbreds. I went 
over specially to make the portrait sketch of Mr. Clifford Mellor’s 
little mare Fairyland, a very neat bay, with a typical ‘ pint-pot’ 
muzzle. Just then she was champion pony, scoring at all the 
principal pony and galloway meetings, and had beaten her chief 
rival Dorothy at Hurst Park. Aldbourne is quite an abbreviated 
village, distinctly rural, with the big church tower coming up in 
the background behind the long barn-roof which then covered 
the eight boxes, outside of which the surroundings are those of 
the ordinary farmyard. That same year I gained permission to 
draw General Byrne’s Amphion, stabled at Jambourne in 
Chandler’s care. Many readers will remember that he was very 
different in colouring from Muncaster, being a sound bright gold, 
with two white hind stockings. Good-tempered also, he took no 
offence at my intrusion, but comfortably ate his corn the while. 
Whenever possible I avoided using that scarecrow-looking object, 
the sketching-easel ; a horse really has every right to resent its 
introduction. 

Bishopstone used once upon a time to be called ‘wicked 
Bishopstone,’ why, I do not know; nowadays its characteristics 
are largely sporting, and include the agricultural process of 
growing watercress for Covent Garden. Besides its connexion 
with the racing world there are greyhound kennels, whose 
occupants are trained on the Down turf. The Bishopstone 
boxes for the yearlings are no distance from what used to be 
Muncaster’s old quarters ; quite a simple block of buildings enclosed 
by a high, tarred-wood, solid paling, with the grazing meadows 
lying at the back sloping away southwards towards Bourton. A 
first-rate ‘grand stand’ was a certain flat broad stile set in the 
big thorn fences that screen the meadows on both sides, and 
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from this one could watch the impromptu gallops of the yearlings. 
A very pretty sight it is to note them playing about, rearing bolt 
upright, tossing their lithe necks round at each other, attempting 
more or less playfully to bite each other. 

Even the long white Berkshire roads can look interesting 
at eight o’clock on a June morning when you have the luck to 
see the young string of yearlings on their march to the station 
to be boxed for Newmarket. Neither hooded nor sheeted, the 
variety of colour and form amongst them is not hidden from 
view as they are led along. They carry nothing but their baby 
bridles with ‘rattles’ attached to the bit to play with—bits of 
loose blunt steel to lip at. So far life has been all ‘beer and 
skittles’ for them, and in general their tempers show the good 
results of uniformly kind treatment. Most docile, gentle creatures 
they are, and at one time when their company in the meadows 
was reduced to two little bays, these two would often canter up 
to me to fraternise, lipping me gently all over in half-assumed 
curiosity. 

The ordeal of boxing upon the occasion when I was spectator 
went off as happily and quietly as could be wished ; for it is an 
anxious time before the yearlings are safe between the padded 
partitions of the horsebox. The whole business is such a surprise 
for them, that even with the precaution taken to deaden the 
noise of their feet on the hollow sounding box doors with mats, 
and most careful coaxing into that uncanny looking interior, - 
there is always the possibility of some getting restive, and an 
awkward slip up and strain may easily result. 

The Seven Barrows training quarters, so called from the 
seven oblong mounds lying on the Down fronting the house, that 
mark the burial-places of ancient Britons, was once upon a time 
a very small item in the expanse of turf—merely an isolated barn 
and a well. 

Water supply is limited on the Downs, for which reason the 
‘dew-ponds’ were dug and made the most of. But a well was 
something superior, and so the barn in time became a sheep 
farm, and then turned sporting when Brady Nicholson was 
coursing judge for the Ashdown, Amesbury, and Newmarket 
meetings. As a training ground for horses, it was first known 
when George Oates trained for Colonel Towneley, and maintained 
its name up to the time of Jousiffe, who leased the place for 
sixteen years and there died. I visited it once in his time, when 
the portrait of that famous little black horse Bendigo, the hero of 
the house, hung on the dining-room walls. 
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But not until 1891, when the estate had passed into Mr. 
Merry’s hands and Mr. Garrett Moore was living there, did I 
make sketches of the place. The house, with its creeper-covered 
front, had a most snug look, in the midst of the Down desert all 
round it. Tall Scotch firs screen the quadrangle of stabling that 
forms an imposing square or oblong literally at the rear of the 
house. On entering the enclosure, the lad’s quarters lie on the 
right—stone buildings, with the familiar high-pitch thatched 
roof; they are up under it, on the first floor, the boxes beneath. 
At the end of this block is an outlet through a solid white gate, 
past the firs, to the Downs, in and out of which the string pass to 
exercise. From this gate the one-story boxes continue the line 
round the yard, which possesses a turf-set pond, and a young 
chestnut tree, promising more shade in the future. 

One of the notable horses there at that time was Surefoot the 
evil-tempered. He had made his name, in spite of his failings ; 
but to hear his heels drumming on the sides of his box, and to 
see his lad with one hand tied up, and duly armed with a stout 
cane when dressing him, were very suggestive sights and sounds. 

The Russley stables I saw first for a brief afternoon’s visit in 
1887, when Humphries was in possession, and Harpenden and 
others were in training there ; but when I was at Bishopstone in 
1890 the place was empty, caretakers living in the cottage 
adjoining the home farm, gave the only aspect of life to the 
premises. The big lonely house had a few old portraits then left 
hanging on the walls to keep watch through the silent days and 
nights of the Downs—much more silent than days and nights 
anywhere else, for nothing ever ‘ passes.’ The stables wore that 
indescribable air of gloom which only empty stables ever can. 

How many times the chill air of desolation has fallen on 
Russley, to be again enlivened at intervals, it would be a little 
difficult to state, for its site at all events is very old—old enough 
to have grown legends, and one is, that the beautiful grass 
avenue, with its fine trees arching overhead, was at one time a 
coach road. It is hard to believe nowadays, and if ever it was so, 
this must have been the loneliest spot ever haunted by highway- 
man. At any rate, many changes came over the place before 
Russley Park House as it now stands had been evolved by degrees 
from the original farmhouse of its early history. Another legend 
goes that there is, or was, an underground passage connect- 
ing the cellars of the house with Ashdown Park—a good long 
burrow it must have been! It is said to have been stopped up 
in Matthew Dawson’s time—1861. He followed. King, who, 
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training for Baron Rothschild, was the first to bring Russley into 
fame. Mr. Merry’s success with Derby winners is intimately 
associated with the place, and a line of eight brick boxes, standing 
at right angles with the house, were his addition to the quarters. 
When Matthew Dawson left for Newmarket in 1866, James 


_ Waugh reigned for five years; in 1871 Mr. Robert Peck took up 


the lease for twelve years, and during that time many notable 
names, such as Doncaster, Marie Stuart, and Bend Or, brought 
fame to the training ground. 

Then followed a blank time, the house only occasionally 
inhabited and the stables left to the rats and cobwebs. But 1894 
saw once more a revival, and the July of that year I found the 
house again wearing a very different aspect with Mr. Charles 
Peck at the head of affairs. By way of planting his own colours 
on the acquired territory, he put up seven more boxes, chocolate 
and white match-boarding, with gay red-striped sunblinds, and 
galvanised-iron roofing, on the removable plan. I was sketching 
the house when Mr. Peck strolled up and asked me if I cared to 
go through the stables with him at ‘stable time’ presently. 

To go from.box to box down the rank was a free education on 
the subject. In a training establishment things are not always 
‘what they seem.’ A horse’s clothing is slipped off dexterously 
for the inspection by the sphinx-faced lad, and one would have 
judged its coat an illustration of the fine art of polishing, but Mr. 
Peck passed a hand over its neck and shoulder, that was enough, 
and there was remonstrance with that imperturbable youth. 

Pausing at another box, he asked, ‘ What do you think of this 


one ?’ 


The bay was good enough to look at, certainly, but I did not 
rise to the occasion as I should have, for this was no other than 
the crack Son-o’-mine, who was then esteemed a great horse. 
That evening there was to be a quiet little trial up on the Chain 
Gallop above Russley—which is quite in a valley by the way—and 
I was invited to be at the ‘ post’ with the judges. 

I used to ride over from Bishopstone on a convenient pony ; 
he was ‘common or garden’ to a degree, but eminently useful, 
for he would canter along, supremely indifferent to the rattle of 
sketching apparatus strapped on his withers, with the equanimity 
of a cavalry horse. He would stand still and go to sleep on three 
legs if I wanted to sketch from the saddle, and it is not every 
four-legged animal one can use as a means of locomotion and a 
camp-stool alternately. ; 

On this quadruped I joined the group at the finish of the 
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gallop, where the ground rises considerably between the occasional 
white posts. Yellow evening sunlight was flooding the Downs, 
tinging the tops of Russley’s trees below, and presently it caught 
on the two horses a long way off coming towards us-—-mere dark 
specks on the green. The distance took from the sense of effort 
entirely ; they seemed very quiet, very methodical in the swing, 
swing of those long legs. But in curious fashion the scarlet silk 
on the bay seemed to slide out from the chestnut, and led up the 
slope. It was a breathless sort of second or two: one can’t 
exactly focus the rapid approach of two solid bodies, with the 
turf flying up like dead leaves. They appeared to me to make 
one confused conglomerate at the post, the two impressions flashed 
so quickly on top of each other, and to say which of them, bay or 


chestnut, did get his nose past us first, was fortunately not for 
me to decide ! 


NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Mr. GILBERT STANHOPE furnishes me with some very interesting 
particulars of the race for the Emperor’s Cup, the great event of 
the year to a German cavalry officer. The contest differs totally 
from racing as we know it here, and is a long-distance race indeed. 
The military authorities were not slow to take a lesson from their 
defeat in the now famous ride between Berlin and Vienna, and, 
recognising that the Austrians owed their victory, not to greater 
energy, valour or skill in horsemanship, but simply to their larger 
experience in this particular kind of riding, they immediately 
took steps to ensure that their own officers should also acquire 
this experience. Up to that time German cavalry officers had 
occasionally competed among themselves in long-distance rides 
for their own amusement; but since then such a ride has been 
made compulsory once a year for every lieutenant, and even for 
some of the non-commissioned officers and privates ; and with the 
ride is combined some task of reconnoitring. To further encourage 
the practice of this art the Emperor offers yearly a handsome 
silver cup, which, however, must be won twice before it becomes 
absolutely the property of the victorious competitor. This ride 
between Berlin and Vienna opened the eyes of the military world 
to the immense capabilities of the horse, when judiciously managed, 
and convinced them that in time of war there is no more trust- 
worthy way of obtaining information about the enemy’s movements 
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than by means of wary and resourceful cavalry scouts. Telegraph 
wires may be cut, balloons and carrier-pigeons fall into the hands 
of the enemy, but a handful of daring men, trained to the riding 
of long distances, and practised in the acquiring of that sort of 
information which is most useful to the general in command, 
proves simply invaluable. 


— 


These long-distance rides call forth the utmost capabilities of 
both man and beast, and form an excellent training for a cavalry 
scout, bringing out, as they do, all his powers of judgment, as 
well as of endurance. He must thoroughly understand his horse, 
and know how to treat him in sudden emergencies; the loss of a 
shoe or the discovery of saddle galls must not find him helpless in 
the absence of regimental farrier and‘veterinary surgeon. But the 
first and greatest lesson he has to learn is how to obtain the utmost 
possible limit of performance from a horse without over-riding him, 
and this knowledge he can acquire only by reiterated experience. 
Once over-exhausted the horse will be incapable of further work 
without a long interval of rest; therefore the rider must know 
when to spare him. On the other hand, every halt means a loss 
of minutes that are most precious, and therefore no more rest 
must be allowed than is absolutely necessary. The rider must 
know how to distinguish signs of legitimate fatigue from symptoms 
of dangerous exhaustion; and, as horses differ considerably in 
the way they behave under stress of trial, a long apprenticeship 
is necessary to enable him to read the signs aright. It is a very 
different matter from riding on a course or following hounds. 
The problem is to cover something like a hundred miles in the | 
shortest possible space of time without disabling the horse; and 
it is a problem that calls for nice discrimination and judgment, as 
well as that sympathy between horse and rider that enables the 
latter to understand the idiosyncrasies of his mount. 


— 


But the judicious management of his horse is only one part 
of the task assigned to the German cavalryman. He has also to 
bring back intelligence on some specified point, usually with 
regard to the disposition of the opposing forces. These are 
represented by troops posted in certain positions, and to disregard 
their fire puts him out of the running. Then arise opportunities 
for the exercise of his judgment. Will slight information speedily 
brought prove more valuable than fuller details necessarily 
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arriving later? He has to learn quickness of decision and self- 
reliance. To increase his difficulties the compulsory rides are 
purposely ordered at different seasons of the year, so that ice- 
bound rivers and roads deep in snew are sometimes added to the 
obstacles that have to be overcome. The Emperor's Cup race is 
entirely a voluntary one, and, being open to officers of all grades, 
the settlement of the conditions is no easy task. Sometimes the 
starting-point and the goal are the same for all competitors; at 
other times each officer starts from his own garrison town to ride 
to some appointed spot. The reconnoitring tasks assigned to 
competitors of such varied ranks necessarily vary too, and are 
arranged in groups; for from a regimental commander, for 
instance, would naturally be expected a better knowledge as to 
what facts were of strategical importance, a keener insight into 
the enemy’s tactics, and a clearer idea of the object in view, than 
from a young lieutenant. The work of the judges presents very 
severe difficulties. Not only have they to take into consideration 
the speed of the performance and the condition of rider and 
steed on their arrival at the goal, but also the value of the infor- 
mation brought and the amount of judgment and intelligence 
displayed by each competitor. Experts in every branch give 
their opinion; a commission of superior officers carefully weighs 
the merits of the rival performances; the one name at length 
fixed upon is sent to the Emperor for ratification, and he is a 
proud man to whom is awarded the right to keep for a year on 
his table the much-coveted Emperor’s Cup. 


In searching the lists of two-year-olds for animals that are 
specially well named it almost inevitably happens that one 
misses a certain number—some of the best names may not 
strike one at first sight, and then, again, there are very neat names 
that require an explanatory hint. I suppose the happy efforts 
this year are about up to the average, but some are more 
exasperatingly foolish than usual. Imagine the mental attitude 
of a man who had a foal by Orme—Can’t to name, and was not 
ashamed to write to Messrs. Weatherby and say that he had called 
it ‘Ormecant’! I do not note anything very good amcng the 
‘A’s,’ but, though it does not sound like an Oaks winner, 


“Bathing Woman’ is to the point for a daughter of Tyrant and 


Dip. ‘Creuzot’ is the sort of name to which I just now referred. 
Not every one knows that this is the great French naval depét, a 
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storage place for arms, but when this is understood, the name is 
to the purpose for a son of Carbine and Normania. A few fairly 
successful names are ‘ Corona Corona’ (Queen’s Birthday—Queen 
of the Florin), ‘Duckgun’ “(Carbine—The Smew), Entremét 
(Isinglass—Sweet Sauce), and ‘ Flashpoint’ (Sheen—Allumeuse). 
‘Garrison Hack’ (Son of a Gun—Dowerless) would be capital 
if the animal were a filly. ‘Glasgow’ is good for a son of 
Isinglass and Be Cannie—one has the last syllable of the sire’s 
name and the fact that people are supposed to be specially cannie 
in that city—and ‘Glass Eye’ fits a daughter of Isinglass and 
Glare the more completely as the filly so called has only one. 


Combinations of the names of sires and dams are good when 
they mean anything, bad when they mean nothing; examples 
being ‘Gold Jug’ (Juggler—Gold Crest) and ‘Glow Kendal’ 
(Kendal—Afterglow). One knows what a gold jug is, but what 
does ‘ Glow Kendal’ mean? ‘Gun Metal’ (Carbine—Metallic) is 
almost too obvious to merit praise. ‘ Highland Reel’ (Tanzmeister 
—Special Scotch) is good, as is ‘ High Note’ (Suspender—Rondo) ; 
it is conventional bad art, but the singer will show off by hanging 
on to the penultimate high note of the rondo. ‘Hurry On’ is 
a quite admissible combination for Amphion and Hurry. ‘Kaaba,’ 
a daughter of Suspender and Mecca, will be understood as worthy 
of inclusion when it is remembered that this is the place where 
Mahomet’s coffin is supposed to be suspended between earth and 
heaven. ‘Lacrosse’ is suitable for the Ladas—Lucy Cross filly, 
and—though four words to a name are a bit awkward—there was 
a natural temptation to call a daughter of Morion and Cereza ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood.’ ‘Manse’ does well for the Best Man—Scotch 
Agnes filly, and there is a certain amount of imagination in ‘ Open 
Tart’ for a daughter of Bread Knife and Lais. ‘Pleasure Boat’ 
(Crafton—La Joie), ‘Prison Fare’ (Prisoner—Fair Vestal), and 
‘Shilling Fare’ (Chittabob—Fair Slave) are not, in the circum- 
‘stances, bad sort of puns. ‘Poltroon’ does well enough for the 
White Feather—Compromise colt, and there is point in ‘Richmond 
Park’ for a son of Sheen and Reservation. ‘Vulpio’ (Curio— 
Vulpecula) would be good if such a word as ‘ Vulpio’ were found 
in the Latin dictionary, only it is not. Finally, praise may be 
given to ‘Water-Wraith’ (Sorcerer—Dewdrop), ‘Whin Bush’ 
(Common—Needles), and ‘ Windsor Chimes’ (Queen’s Birthday 
_ —Peal of Bells). 
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As a social function the Grand Military was as brilliantly 
successful as ever. Even on an Eclipse Stakes day I do not 
think there is so big a crowd as that which assembles at the soldiers’ 
meeting, though this is natural, as many others besides members 
are admitted to the club on the occasion. The sport was, on the 
whole, of about average interest. In spite of all the races she 
has won, Lambay with thirteen stone on her back did not strike 
everyone as having a very brilliant chance in the Gold Cup, but 
Mr. Charles Cunningham, an admirable judge, was very confident, 
and the result proved that he was right. Boreen has, I fancy, 
the making of a very nice horse, but he is only half a horse at 
present. They breed good animals in Ireland, and they teach 
them to jump; but they do not seem to groom them at all—I am 
not talking of such a stable as that which Mr. Lushington 
manages—and they certainly neglect to ‘do’ them well generally. 
With plenty of good old oats and a due amount of strapping the 
imported Irish horse improves vastly, and I expect to see many 
races won by Boreen. Captain Eustace Loder with a little luck 
might have scored thrice, with Covert Hack, Dargai and Siiric, 
but Major Hardinge was his evil genius. The vagaries of Solent 
Belle drove Sitric out of the course, and it was the same rider’s 
inability to keep Scotland Yard straight that caused the downfall 
of Dargai and the fracture of Major Hughes-Onslow’s collar-bone. 
Boreen had all the steel taken out of him in the Cup, and made 
only a feeble response on the second day to the calls of Mr. 
Reginald Ward, who won three races as against six last year. 
Captain Murray-Thriepland is so bold and skilful a rider, and 
sticks to the game with such enthusiasm, that his victory on 
Lambay was extremely popular. I did not see how he got 
knocked over on Lambay in the Handicap, but obviously he did 
-not contribute to the accident. There was an unusual amount 
of disaster, with Mr. de Crespigny’s broken arm, Major Hughes- 
Onslow’s collar-bone, Sir Edward Stracey’s very ugly fall, and the 
nasty shaking that Captain Murray-Thriepland, Messrs. Algernon 
Lawson and Patrick Cox received; but the only effect these 
tumbles had on them seemed to be to create regret that they could 
not be up and at it again in the next race. 


There is no possibility of obtaining statistics of the number 
of men who hunt year by year, but I am inclined to believe that 
more men have followed hounds during the season that is just 
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drawing to a close than ever before. Some of the fields in the 
shires have looked like regiments of (very irregular) cavalry, and 
the long lists of fixtures published monthly in the sporting papers 
do not, of course, convey an adequate idea of the number of 
packs that are in existence, as many Masters who hunt near large 
towns never advertise, and indeed are inclined to keep their 
meets as dark as possible, not desiring to be overwhelmed by a 
host of strangers. It would be exceedingly interesting to know 
approximately how many men hunt in the course of the week and 
the number of foxes killed, but such figures are really unobtainable. 
I have seen vague calculations based on quite inadequate founda- 
tions, and have not the time myself to endeavour to go into the 
matter with care. 


A somewhat kindred question is the number of partridges, 
pheasants, &c. killed in the course of the season. Multitudes of 
men who have shootings never send a head of game to market, 
and yet in every town shops are numerous, and the dealers in game 
never seem troubled to keep up the supply. Has any moderately 
sensible opponent of the Game Laws ever tried to realise what 
England would be like without sport? It is not only the question 
of food supply, but the thousands of men who make their livings 
by ministering to the necessities of sportsmen—keepers and 
labourers employed about estates, gunsmiths, cartridge-makers, 
manufacturers of shooting appliances of all sorts ; saddlers, corn- 
dealers, &c., in the case of hunting; rod-makers and the rest 
where fishing is in question. The carriage of game and of the 
men who shoot it, and the extent to which the railway companies, 
fly proprietors, hotel keepers, and others benefit by the conveyance 
and expenditure of men who would not travel and live away from 
their homes if they did not go to hunt, shoot, or fish, have also to 
be taken into consideration. 


Flat racing will have begun before these Notes appear, and 
we shall be wondering whether the winner of the Brocklesby is a 
Donovan or a Volcano, a Bard or an April Fool, whether the 
Molyneux Stakes and Sefton Park Plate have fallen to a Champ 
de Mars and a Cyllene, or to some creature that will later on be 
unsuccessfully carrying 6 st. in Nurseries. Also, for months to 
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come we shall be wasting time by arguing about the chances ~ 
Holocauste has of winning the Derby—I say wasting time, 
because how can one possibly gauge the relative formof Flying Fox, 
St. Gris, and the grey son of Le Sancy? Ido not suppose that our 
three-year-olds —those, at any rate, that we have seen, and there 
are always grave doubts about the dark ones—are anything like 
good horses; but are the French? I find people who have a 
rooted conviction that Holocauste is certain to win, and he may 
do so; but they can have nothing except fancy and prejudice on 
which to base their opinions. There cannot by any possibility be 
any sort of ‘line.’ The question of the jockey is far from unim- 
portant also. Whois likely to ride Holocauste? For acquaintance 
with the Derby course is an encrmous point in favour of a rider, 
and lack of acquaintance with it a heavy handicap against. A 
strange jockey who did not know Epsom would be at a great 
disadvantage. 


The new Board of Control charged with the duty of arrang- 
ing all the details in connexion with the test matches against 
the Australians next summer have at last published the result 
of their deliberations. Five test matches instead of three, as 
heretofore, are to be played; but this is the length to which the 
concessions to the Australians go. Our visitors on each occasion 
receive half the gross receipts of the ‘ gate,’ and, apart from any 
other consideration, it is quite obvious why they were desirous 
of playing each match to a finish, as is the custom in Australia. 
In Rome, however, it is necessary to do as the Romans do, and 
the Board of Control have acted wisely in limiting the matches 
to three days apiece. The interests of county cricket would 
obviously be much interfered with were the games to extend over 
four, five, or even six days; and county cricket already suffers 
somewhat when an Australian eleven is in this country. But 
the Board of Control had probably a stronger reason than a 
desire not to upset county fixtures in adhering to the English 
custom of a three-day match. The practice of ‘playing to a 
finish’ is not so sportsmanlike a proceeding as the title would 
suggest. It puts a premium on waiting tactics and eliminates 
dash from the game. Whatever else it is, it is certainly ‘un- 
English.’ There is always a desire in all parts of the country 
to see the Australians play, but it is doubtful whether large 
crowds would constantly assemble to watch Australian batsmen 
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score at the rate of twenty-five or thirty runs an hour and 
stay to witness the survival of the fittest. This practice, when 
adopted some years ago by the Nottinghamshire men, emptied 
the Trent Bridge ground, and the abstention of the public was 
indicative of a healthy English spirit. The bat, Mr. A. G. Steel 
reminds us, was given us to strike the ball with. It is most 
gratifying to learn that professionals who play for England in 
these matches will receive twenty pounds apiece per match, in- 
stead of ten pounds as formerly. Some of us could have wished 
that they would get even more than this, especially when it is 
remembered that the individual share of the men playing against 
them will probably be nearer a hundred pounds than fifty. 


I know a vast deal too much about betting to advise any 
amateurs ever to bet. In the long run—not seldom in the very 
short run—the odds, and the innumerable accidents of racing, 
will tell heavily against the shrewdest and best informed of 
‘backers.’ This is the deliberate and decided opinion of one 
who has had altogether exceptionally favourable opportunities of 
acquiring special knowledge. I have been derided for quoting 
Fred Archer’s dictum to me that ‘ backing horses is a poor game ;’ 
but if superficial critics have meant to infer that money is made 
by some ‘professional backers’ and others who arrange and 
carry out tricks and swindles, my reply is that even these 
men frequently over-reach themselves, and as a rule ultimately 
come to grief. At the same time I read with much pleasure the 
decision of the highest tribunal, the House of Lords, which has 
upset the contentions, supported by the egregious Mr. John 
Hawke and his Anti-Gambling League, that a racecourse is a 
betting office. Every moderately sensible human being must 
have understood that when the late Lord Cockburn introduced a 
Bill to destroy ‘list houses,’ and began by saying that ‘a new 
form of betting had of late sprung up,’ he was not aiming at an old 
form of betting that had been carried on for generations. Law 
is law, and common sense is common sense, little as Mr. John 
Hawke may suspect it. Betting as now carried on—the beguile- 
ment of the silly clerk and the thick-headed working-man—does 
grave mischief, and the idiotic proceedings of the Anti-Gambling 
League have considerably increased its gravity. 
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